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Concerning  this  issue 


This  issue  of  summer  marks  a time  for  leisurely  recollection. 

Jan  Pirzio-Biroli  leads  us  on  a tour  of  the  plants  and  people  that  have  made  her  garden  a place 
of  vivid  memories. 

Marjorie  Baird  and  Lynn  Watts  both  reminisce  about  the  lively  Capercis  and  their  lovely 
rhododendrons,  each  author  from  a particular  viewpoint. 

I’m  sure  you  will  enjoy  Joseph  Witt’s  wryly  humorous  tale  of  the  nameof  a plant:  past,  present 
and  future. 

We  are  also  treated  to  the  second  installment  of  Jeanne  Gardiner’s  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Mountain.  We  are  guided  through  Tibet  and  the  plants  of  the  high  lands  there,  to  the  goal  of 
Mount  Minya  Konka. 

And  Don  Close  looks  back  upon  the  past  year  of  events  within  the  Arboretum  Foundation. 

Due  to  difficulties  with  mailing,  this  issue  may  not  arrive  before  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the 
events  listed  herein.  But  as  we  slide  from  summer  into  autumn,  may  the  returning  rains  refresh 
your  garden. 
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Pterocarya  stenoptera  is  a relative  of  the  hickory  (Carya), 
as  its  name  implies.  This  handsome  tree  produces  its  long 
racemes  of  winged  nuts  in  August.  A fine  specimen  can  be 
seen  on  the  west  side  of  Azalea  Way  across  from  the  foot 
of  Loderi  Valley. 


Photo:  Jan  Pi  rzio-Bi  rol  i 


The  elegant  white-berried  Sorbus  prattii,  fruiting  near  the  winter  garden  in  the  Arboretum.  Photo:  E.F.  Marten 


That  Plant  Reminds  Me  Of  . . . 


JAN  PIRZIO-BIROLI 


The  following  paragraphs  are  a small  tribute 
to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  me  over 
the  years  to  build  a garden  that  I love.  Like 
many  first-generation  collector-gardeners,  I 
have  allowed  it  to  become  an  overgrown 
tangle  of  plants,  a mixture  of  choice  species 
and  hybrids  with  common  old-fashioned  gar- 
den varieties  that  I gratefully  acquired  in  my 
youth  just  to  fill  up  space.  Nevertheless,  many 
of  the  latterareold  friends,  and  a large  number 
of  the  more  choice  plants  have  come  from 
people  whom  I treasure  as  friends  or  acquain- 


tances. A garden  of  memories  is  not  unique 
just  to  me.  Perhaps  these  reminiscences  will 
arouse  similar  nostalgia  in  other  gardeners. 

I havea  mountain  ash  in  my  garden  (probably 
just  plain  Sorbus  aucuparia)  that  I wouldn’t 
give  up  for  anything.  In  the  old  days  when  our 
yard  contained  mostly  pussy-willows,  black- 
berries, nettles  and  alders,  it  was  the  gift  of  a 
family  friend,  a seedling  from  his  garden.  Gill 
died  a few  years  later  and  that  is  Gill’s  tree.  It 
stands  near  a Sorbus  prattii , one  of  the  elegant 
white-berried  species  of  that  variable  genus, 
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which  was  the  gift  of  another  friend,  a more 
discriminating  gardener.  Out  of  the  top  of  a 
stump  between  them  grows  an  orange-berried 
Sorbus,  a hybrid  between  them  perhaps? 

Over  many  years,  that  discriminating  gar- 
dener friend  taught  me  to  be  more  selective 
and  helped  me  to  upgrade  my  garden  with 
choice  seedlings,  cuttings  and  small  plants 
she  thought  I ought  to  have.  My  Styrax  jap- 
onica  comes  from  her,  although  I regret  that  it 
has  become  our  cat’s  favorite  ladder  into  the 
house  at  night.  The  bark  is  clawed  and  rough, 
lacking  the  smooth,  gray  surface  the  trunk  of  a 
Styrax  japonica  should  have.  My  friend  also 
gave  me  a beautiful  larch  ( Larix  kaempferi ),  a 
revelation  the  next  spring  when  its  spurs 
showed  a first  hint  of  green.  When  I mentioned 
its  beauty,  she  said,  “Yes,  you  almost  want  to 
pet  it,  don’t  you?” 

The  beautiful  old  deciduous  hybrid  azalea 
‘Daviesii’  came  from  her;  so  did  seedlings  of 
Pinus  densiflora  and  Cedrus  atlantica.  Iris 
unguicularis  (/.  stylosa)  was  one  of  the  glories 
of  her  garden  in  winter.  I established  it  once 
and  returned  a part  of  the  clump  to  her  after 
she  had  begun  a new  garden,  but  it  never  has 
thrived  for  either  of  us  as  well  as  it  did  in  that 
older  place.  To  my  great  delight  a few  months 
ago,  I walked  up  the  path  and  found  two  per- 
fect lavender  flowers  looking  up  at  me  from 
the  evergreen  foliage.  I must  have  tried  to  re- 
establish the  iristhereand  had  forgotten  that  I 
had  done  so. 

When  ourgarden  was  young,  anotherfriend 
and  I raised  our  first  children  together  and 
filled  our  gardens  together  with  whatever  we 
could  acquire.  We  shopped  for  bargains  at  the 
old  PX  nursery  in  Bellevue  and  wherever 
rhododendrons  were  offered  at  790  each.  We 
both  have  a lot  of  large  old  plants  from  those 
days;  some  are  rather  nice  but  there  are  a few 
“dogs.” 

My  friend  was  most  generous  with  the  plants 
already  growing  in  her  garden.  We  were  in- 
vited one  evening  with  several  couples  to 
bring  our  axes  and  picks  to  dinner  for  a 
Siberian-iris-dividing  party.  We  needed  such 
tools  to  divide  the  huge  old  clumps  that  were 
threatening  to  burstthe  retaining  wallsaround 
the  terrace  of  her  rented  home. 

She  was  equally  generous  with  new  acquisi- 
tions. I remember  eagerly  watching  her  try  to 


divide  a cyclamen  to  give  me  a little  piece.  I 
finally  settled  forsomeseedlingsfrom  around 
the  corm  and  these  have  spread  throughout 
my  garden,  growing  at  the  base  of  many 
shrubsand  brightening  the  latesummergreen- 
ery  with  their  inside-out  pink  or  white  flowers. 
Someof  these  seedlings  I know  I have  planted. 
Perhaps  others  have  been  spread  by  ants.  One 
day  my  friend  visited  an  elderly  cousin  and 
came  home  with  a load  of  Schizostylis  coc- 
cinea  ‘Mrs.  Hegarty’,  Kaffir  lily,  a miniature 
gladiolus-type  with  star-shaped  flowers.  An- 
other time  she  returned  with  handfuls  of  rhi- 
zomes of  Anemone  nemorosa  after  a garden 
tour  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Philip  MacBride.  The 
anemones  have  nearly  naturalized  in  the  gar- 
den. Although  the  Schizostylis  flourished  for 
many  years,  glowing  in  late  summer  with  its 
spikes  of  shrimp-pink  flowers,  gradually  I lost 
it  all.  Now  I am  looking  forward  to  seeing  it 
again,  the  gift  of  another  friend  who  tells  me 
that  it  needs  more  moisture  than  I had  pro- 
vided in  order  to  do  well. 

It  was  through  my  friend  from  child-rearing 
days  that  I met  the  late  Elizabeth  Blackford, 
another  generous  gardener  who  shared  not 
only  the  luxuriance  of  her  garden  but  also  the 
wisdom  that  came  from  a combination  of  good 
breeding  and  good  sense.  From  Mrs.  Black- 
ford I learned  to  keep  a bar  of  lava  soap  at  the 
kitchen  sink.  To  her  garden  I was  privileged, 
along  with  many  other  young  gardeners,  to 


Needles  and  cones  of  the  Japanese  larch,  Larix  kaempferi. 

Photo:  D.  Normark 
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come  each  year  for  cuttings.  From  that  superb 
horticulturist  came  such  treasures  as  a form  of 
Rhododendron  williamsianum  whose  flowers 
have  six  to  seven  lobes,  and  also  the  dwarf 
form  of  Stranvaesia  (S.  davidiana  var.  undulata 
‘Prostrata’)  which  grew  in  her  woodland — a 
single  plant  30  feet  across.  The  undulate  ever- 
green leaves  and  the  prostrate  spreading  habit 
of  this  member  of  the  rose  family  constitute  its 
chief  beauty.  It  also  has  clusters  of  white 
flowers  and  red  berries,  and  its  leaves  provide 
autumn  color.  Stranvaesia  is  a superb  bank 
cover.  Toward  the  last  year  of  Mrs.  Blackford’s 
life  a few  of  her  young  friends  came  in  June  to 
take  softwood  cuttings  of  Rhododendron  occi- 
dentale.  She  had  bought  a flat  of  seedlings 
when  she  began  her  Mercer  Island  garden,  the 
fourth  of  her  career,  and  they  had  turned  out 
to  have  flowers  of  many  hues  from  red  through 
orangeand  pink.  Someof  these  bloomed  early 
or  at  their  normal  season;  one  was  very  late. 
This  was  several  years  before  the  studies  of 
variability  in  this  west  coast  native  were  known, 
and  we  were  anxious  to  preserve  what  seemed 
to  be  a most  unusual  gene  pool.  The  soil  in  our 
garden  is  not  deep  enough,  nor  is  there 
enough  sun  for  me  to  bring  these  beautiful 
deciduous  azaleas  to  their  full  potential,  but 
that  day  she  also  gave  us  cuttings  of  some- 
thing else,  her  favorite  of  a group  of  azaleoden- 
drons  given  to  her  by  the  late  Endre  Ostbo.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  this  handsome  plant 
she  was  so  fond  of  is  the  clone  which  is  listed 
as  ‘Elizabeth  Blackford’,  but  this  is  only  specu- 
lation. In  any  case  it  thrives  in  semi-sunny 
locations  and  produces  large  flower  trusses 
on  compact  plants  whose  leaves  remain  bur- 
gundy-colored throughout  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  white  flushed  with  yellow,  with 
rose-colored  stripes  on  the  back  of  each  lobe. 

Those  are  only  a few  of  the  plants  that  came 
from  Mrs.  Blackford,  butthey  are,  perhaps,  the 
ones  that  most  remind  me  of  her. 

When  we  first  moved  to  our  property  on 
Mercer  Island,  the  first  gardener  in  my  adult 
life  and  my  oldest  friend  shared  with  me 
everything  sheacquired  including  the50-cent 
piece  of  veronica  that  she  had  innocently 
purchased  at  a local  garden-club  sale.  I con- 
fess that  unintentionally  I have  also  passed  on 
this  pretty  pest  to  many  other  friends,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  creeps  around  the  bases  of 


favorite  plants  and  is  nearly  ineradicable. 
However,  she  has  also  been  the  source  through- 
out the  years  of  several  plants  that  are  parti- 
cular favorites.  My  most  beautiful  Camellia 
sasanqua  was  a cutting  from  hers,  a beautiful 
plant  which  blooms  profusely  in  November 
with  ruffled,  white,  single  flowers  edged  with 
pink.  Rhododendron  ‘Racil’,  that  lovely  cross 
between  R.  racemosum  and  R.  ciliatum,  was  a 
gift.  Because  it  was  crowded  in  my  nursery 
bed  when  it  was  young,  it  rapidly  became 
about  2V2  feet  tall  and  developed  a two-tiered 
aspect.  Were  it  not  now  planted  on  the  north 
side  of  a wall  and  invaded  by  the  roots  of  a 
nearby  Oregon  maple,  it  might  have  achieved 
an  equal  spread.  But  it  is  picturesque  in  this 
form.  I must  rescue  it  before  the  maple  engulfs 
it  completely,  even  though  several  gen- 
erations of  its  cutting  offspring  are  scattered 
throughout  the  garden. 

One  early  morning  my  husband  and  I struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  a lady  who  was 
walking  her  cat  on  a dock  at  Ladysmith  on 
Vancouver  Island.  Since  her  husband  and  our 
hosts  were  still  sleeping  on  neighboring  sail- 
boats, we  invited  her  to  have  a cup  of  coffee 
with  us.  As  we  sat  talking,  she  mentioned  her 
cuttings,  and  I said,  “Oh,  do  you  do  that,  too?” 
How  presumptuous  of  me,  for  she  turned  out 
to  be  a plant  propagator  par  excellence,  and  it 
wasshe  who  introduced  meto  the  Arboretum. 
Over  the  years  another  set  of  special  treasures 
have  come  from  her  including  a plant  of  her 
favorite  Rhododendron  ‘Bowbells’  seedling. 
(Although  I am  very  grateful  for  the  ‘Bowbells’ 
seedling,  I am  still  struggling  to  find  homes  for 
the  excessive  number  of  R.  decorum  seed- 
lings our  Arboretum  unit  raised  one  year.)  I 
shall  never  forget  the  hesitant  smile  on  her 
face  as  she  knocked  on  my  door  one  afternoon 
shortly  after  my  father’s  death.  She  had  in  her 
hand  a rooted  cutting  of  Camellia  ‘Ostbo  #4’ 
(also  known  as  ‘Auburn  White’)  which  now 
graces  the  corner  of  our  house  and  blooms 
beautifully  no  matter  what  the  weather.  Al- 
though its  flowers  open  with  a faint  blush  of 
pink,  they  become  perfectly  white  with  age, 
and  they  are  fragrant.  It  slightly  resemblesthe 
old-fashioned  ‘Finlandia’,  but  it  is  weather- 
proof and  it  blooms  a week  or  two  later  for  me 
over  a longer  period  of  time. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous!  I had  an 
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old-!ady  gardening  friend,  Mrs.  M.,  who  gave 
me  a piece  of  almost  everything  she  had, 
including  seedlings  of  horse  chestnuts — we 
are  blessed  with  two  of  these  and  my  husband 
loves  them  dearly.  We  have  also  a smaller  one 
whose  seed  from  the  originals  our  daughter 
planted  when  she  was  four  and  over  which  we 
have  argued  bitterly,  for  in  the  place  where  it 
grows  its  presence  stretches  the  limit  of  senti- 
mentality. Mrs.  M.,  a kindly  soul,  gave  me  a 
number  of  annuals  and  perennials  including  a 
beautiful  red-leaved,  yellow-flowered  Oxalis 
that  she  said  was  excellent  ‘‘cover  crop.”  She 
had  a whole  bed  of  it,  and  I have  tried  vainly  to 
eradicate  it  from  all  my  beds  and  flower  pots 
ever  since  I accepted  it.  Another  pink  beauty 
was  offered  without  a name  because  it  was  a 
“cheerful  flower.”  A short  time  later  I asked 
another  old-lady  gardening  friend  what  it  was 
and  she  replied,  “I  don’t  know,  but  it  is  a 
cheerful  flower.”  The  third  person  in  whose 
garden  I found  it  in  eastern  Washington  an- 
swered my  query  with  the  remark,  “That’s 
Bouncing  Bet  and  it’s  on  our  county  extermi- 
nation list.”  Bouncing  Bet  is  Saponaria  offi- 
cinalis and  it  is  a cheerful  flower.  I am  sorry 
that  I succeeded  in  exterminating  it. 

I have  been  more  conservative  with  another 
of  her  cheerful  flowers,  loosestrife  ( Lysimachia 
punctata).  I keep  it  confined  to  a small  area  of 
the  garden  by  weeding  it  out  each  year  after  its 
coarse  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  have  bright- 
ened the  summer  landscape.  Not  all  of  Mrs. 
M.’s  plants  are  weeds.  There  is  an  attractive 
garden  form  of  Veronica  with  IVfe-foot  tall 
spikes  of  blue  flowers.  It  stays  in  place  and 
adds  a spot  of  blue  where  blue  is  needed.  Her 
lemon-scented  daylilies  may  be  common 
plants,  but  we  like  them  for  their  clear  yellow 
color  as  well  as  for  their  scent. 


Special  plants  and  special  friends.  It  is 
impossible  to  list  every  treasure  from  every 
friend,  but  there  is  another  category:  memen- 
tos of  special  people. 

A souvenir  of  the  late  Pat  Ballard  has  be- 
come too  large  to  think  of  as  only  a memento. 
Rather  it  is  an  entity  in  my  garden,  reminding 
me  each  time  I see  it  of  the  two  small  slips  of 
Garrya  elliptica  I took  home  from  her  last  class 
of  “Botanically  Speaking.”  From  them  I rooted 
two  plants,  one  of  which  I left  in  place  while 
the  other  was  moved  and  lost.  Had  I known 
better,  I would  have  rooted  them  in  pots,  for 
Garrya  does  not  like  to  have  its  roots  disturbed 
with  transplanting.  Nevertheless,  I am  proud 
to  have  something  that  came  directly  from  Pat. 

I never  knew  the  late  Else  Frye,  but  there  are 
two  plants  in  my  garden  named  for  her — a 
somewhat  tender  Rhododendron  bullatum  hy- 
brid ‘Else  Frye’  and  a R.  racemosum  that 
James  Caperci  called  “forma  Else  Frye,”  pre- 
sumably because  it  had  come  from  her. 

From  my  discriminating  gardener  friend  has 
come  the  form  of  Iris  innominata  x doug- 
lasiana  that  Edith  English  called  ‘Golden 
Nymph’.  I met  Mrs.  English  only  once,  but  it 
was  on  an  all -day  field  trip  to  her  beloved  Deer 
Park,  and  I shall  never  forget  that  she  caught 
me  out  on  the  name  “Anemone, ’’saying  kindly 
that  I was  one  of  those  persons  who  got  the 
“m’s”  and  “n’s”  confused.  That  is  true;  it  is 
A-ne-mo-ne,  not  A-ne-no-me.  She  was  a born 
teacher  and  loved  to  share  her  love  of  plants 
with  others. 

A garden  changes  as  it  grows  older,  and  it  is 
important  to  take  what  may  be  extraordinary 
steps  to  maintain  extraordinary  plants— espe- 
cially the  rare  or  beautiful  ones — but  also 
those  that  have  a special  meaning  because  of 
the  memories  they  provide. 


Mushroom  Show  1982 

Puget  Sound  Mycological  Society  Annual  Exhibit 

Saturday,  October  16  Noon  - 8 PM 

Sunday,  October  17  10  AM-6  PM 

at  the  Monroe  Center  in  the  Ballard  District  of  Seattle 

1810  NW-65th 
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Annual  Report 

from  the 

President  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation 


The  past  year  saw  the  placing  of  the  final  signatures  on  the  Agreement  between  the  City  of 
Seattle  and  the  Arboretum  Foundation  for  the  construction  of  the  Visitors  Center  by  the 
Foundation,  and  its  use  in  future  years.  The  completely  executed  document  is  now  in  our  hands. 
The  selection  of  the  architect  is  proceeding.  Our  efforts  for  1982-83  will  include  the  conclusion 
of  plans  and  construction  drawings,  and  the  actual  start  of  construction. 

Col.  Collins  had  the  responsibility  of  the  review  and  revision  of  the  bylaws.  These  revisions 
involved  all  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  were  passed  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  revisions 
allow  the  dues  to  be  changed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Executive  Committee  instead 
of  only  by  the  membership  at  the  annual  meeting.  In  subsequent  years  when  our  investment 
income  is  reduced,  we  will  be  more  dependent  upon  our  dues  income.  This  revision  will  give  us 
an  added  flexibility  in  the  event  that  additional  funds  are  required.  The  bylaws  revisions  also  will 
allow  the  Unit  Council  the  privileges  of  the  Foundation  Agreement  with  the  City  of  Seattle 
regarding  the  use  and  operation  of  the  completed  Visitors  Center.  We  believe  we  now  have 
bylaws  that  fit  our  present  and  contemplated  operation  and  that  should  serve  us  well  in  the 
future. 

Although  our  focus  remains  at  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum,  the  third  general  area  of 
change  legitimatizes  our  right  to  fund  projects  outside  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum.  The 
investment  program,  as  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee,  was  carried  out  by  our 
Treasurer,  Carol  Simons,  and  has  resulted  in  an  investment  income  sufficient  to  fund  four 
projects  suggested  by  Dr.  Tukey’s  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  These  are: 


1)  Development  of  an  Educational  Curriculum  at  Washington  Park  Arboretum 

2)  Renovation  of  the  Camellia  Collection 

3)  Weed  Control  in  the  Arboretum  and  Other  Public  Landscape  Plantings 

4)  Etiology  and  Control  of  Cornus  nuttallii  Leaf  Anthracnose 

These  projects  were  funded  at  $10,000  each  and  are  currently  in  operation. 

Operation  of  the  Japanese  Garden  has  begun  under  the  fee  structure  set  up  by  the  City  and 
we  hope  that  this  will  contribute  sufficient  funds  to  the  City  General  Fund  so  that  the  security 
and  maintenance  of  the  Japanese  Garden  will  be  provided  for. 

We  feel  that  this  has  been  a very  progressive  year  and  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  several  areas  that  we  have  been  pursuing  for  many  years. 


DONALD  W.  CLOSE 
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A Tibetan  piper,  with  pipe  of  bamboo,  leads  us  on  through  Tibet.  This  concert  enlivened  the  trail  from  Liu  Baxiang  to  Mujo 
(page  11).  Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Mountain 

A Plant  Explorer  in  Tibet 
Part  II  — Tibet 

JEANNE  GARDINER 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  concerning  the  Gardiners’  plant-exploring 
trek  to  Tibet.  In  Part  I*,  the  preparations  for  the  journey  and  the  route  across  China  are 
described.  We  are  given  a glimpse  of  life  in  China  today,  and  a sampling  of  the  stunning  scenery 
there,  all  from  the  particular  point  of  view  of  the  plant  enthusiast.  Part  II,  the  present  article, 
follows  this  interesting  trail  through  Tibet  itself  and  to  the  trekkers’ goal  of  Mount  Minya  Konka. 


Kanding 

We  enter  Kanding  (Tatsienlu)  at  dark.  This 
is  the  entrance  to  the  “Back  of  the  Beyond.” 
Tibetan  sheep  and  yak  herders  with  hide  hats 
remind  us  of  South  American  gauchos.  Their 
fur-lined  robes  (called  “pu-lu”)  cover  one 
shoulder  with  a sleeve  dangling,  leaving  the 
right  arm  free.  Some  wear  heavy  hide  cloaks 
with  patch  sewn  on  patch.  Their  hair  is  wild 
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but  they  all  smile  at  us,  and  after  overcoming 
their  shyness,  willingly  pose  for  the  camera, 
while  their  buddies  tease  and  jeer  at  them. 

Kanding  stretches  along  a narrow  valley 
with  a river  roaring  between  concrete  and 
rock-filled  walls,  cutting  the  town  in  half. 
Many  hot  springs  pour  down  between  build- 
ings leaving  a whitish  deposit  and  a distinct 
sulphur  odor. 

In  Men  Against  the  Clouds,  Burdsall  de- 
scribed Da  Chien  Lu  (Tatsienlu  or  Kanding)  as 
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the  “Gateway  to  Tibet.”  As  it  was  in  Marco 
Polo’stime,  it  is  the  junction  between  east  and 
west  today.  Green  tea  is  carried  from  the  low- 
lands of  eastern  China  and  exchanged  for 
furs,  wool  and  gold  from  the  far  west.  The  city 
is  located  at  8500  feet  with  mountains  rising 
additional  thousands  of  feet  on  each  side. 
Kanding  sits  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
the  Da  and  the  r’Tse,  and  the  united  river  then 
flows  east  to  meet  the  Tung,  an  important 
Chinese  river  emptying  into  the  Yangtse.  The 
town  is  at  the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  area  sur- 
rounding Kanding  is  one  of  the  least  known 
parts  of  the  inhabited  regions  on  the  earth’s 
surface.  “Kanding”  means  “Pacification  of 
Khan  (Tibet).”  This  sounds  like  the  “conquer- 
ing of  Tibet”  and  I like  the  old  name,  “Tat- 
sienlu,  better.  (“Tatsienlu”  is  apparently  the 
Chinese  form  of  the  Tibetan  words  meaning 
“The  Lower  Valley  of  an  Ice-covered  Peak.”) 

Kanding  is  the  jumping-off  place  for  many 
destinations.  Some  travelers  go  north  toward 
the  Amne  Machin,  while  others  keep  on  for 


Tibetan  herder  in  traditional  costume,  in  the  town  square  of 
Kanding,  the  Gateway  to  Tibet  (page  7). 

Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


many  days  straight  to  Lhasa;  we  will  travel 
west  on  the  Lhasa  road  then  branch  south 
toward  Minya  Konka.  As  we  leave  Kanding 
this  morning  we  have  hauled  out  our  winter 
woolens  and  heavy  hiking  boots.  It  is  below 
freezing.  The  Lhasa  road  begins  with  a stiff 
climb  right  out  of  town  in  ascending  curves. 
There  are  rhododendrons  three  feet  tall  and 
equally  broad  lining  the  roadside.  These 
healthy  looking  specimens  have  small,  dark 
green  leaves.  Snow  lies  all  around  us  from  the 
first  fall  storm  and  the  hills  are  bleak.  We  pass 
more  and  more  broken-down  trucks  and 
jeeps,  hoods  up,  mechanic-drivers  under.  I 
guess  we  are  now  at  10  to  12,000  feet  and  still 
climbing. 

As  we  approach  the  pass,  there  are  more 
than  50  vehicles  ahead,  all  stopped.  Our  vehi- 
cle gets  in  line  and  we  passengers  are  allowed 
to  walk  up  the  switchbacks  to  investigate  the 
delay.  It  is  13,700  feet,  and  only  the  tips  of 
rocks  peek  out  above  the  snow— not  a rhodo- 
dendron in  sight!  At  the  top  of  the  pass,  at 
15,600  feet,  two  directions  of  traffic  meet.  On 
such  a narrow  road  covered  with  slippery  ice, 
each  vehicle  must  be  worked  past  carefully. 
Over  the  crest  is  a small  lake,  and  though  hills 
are  covered  with  the  recent  snow,  the  sky  is 
blue  and  the  sun  warms  our  backs.  We  learn 
more  about  this  early  snowstorm  later  . . . 

Tibetan  Buildings,  Old  and  New 

The  country  has  changed— no  more  flat  or 
rolling  farmland— but  shaggy  fields,  full  of 
tufty  grass.  These  fields,  surrounded  by  dis- 
tant high  mountains,  stretch  into  infinity  like 
the  rangelands  of  Montana.  Tall  square  stone 
Tibetan  stronghold  towers  dot  the  hills  across 
the  river  from  us.  A tiny  window  three-quarters 
of  the  way  up  the  tower  serves  as  the  only 
entrance.  When  bandits  attacked,  the  villagers 
rushed  for  the  ladder  at  the  base  of  the  tower, 
climbed  to  the  window  and  pulled  up  the 
ladder.  These  towers  are  ruins  now  and  the 
tops  wear  untidy  grass  crowns.  (Some  of  the 
towers  resemble  the  temples  of  Pagan  in 
Burma,  and  one  realizes  that  Burma  is  not  so 
many  miles  away.) 

Tibetan  houses  are  built  of  black  stone 
blocks.  They  have  small  decorative  windows 
where  lattice  pieces  criss-cross  in  geometric 
patterns  and  a white  wash  is  applied  around 
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the  edge.  The  flat  roofs  are  used  to  dry  and 
store  barley  and  much  of  the  family  activity 
takes  place  on  the  roof  because  it  is  so  dark 
inside.  The  ground  floor  is  hard-packed  earth. 
The  family  animals  live  here — goats,  sheep,  a 
precious  cow  or  pony.  (Yaks-  seem  hardy 
enough  to  live  outside.)  A ladder  leads  to  the 
second  floor  where  an  open  fireplace  is  cen- 
tered. The  fire  is  set  in  mud  or  on  a piece  of 
stone  on  the  wood  floor.  Although  there  is  no 
chimney  or  outlet  and  the  smoke  chokes  the 
cook  and  other  inhabitants,  the  fireplace  is  the 
hub  of  activity:  eating,  exchanging  stories, 
tending  babies,  knitting,  smoking  and  spin- 
ning. 

So  far  we  have  not  seen  a prayer  flag 
although  we  know  that  they  exist.  Tibetans  are 
devout  Buddhists  and  although  freedom  of 
religion  has  been  allowed  them  since  1979, 
they  are  still  very  secretive  in  all  their  actions 
when  they  are  near  the  Chinese. 

Plants  of  the  Grassland 

It  is  a joy  to  get  out  and  walk.  The  bus  stops 
for  a big  mudhole  and  we  fan  out  over  the 


Prunus  serrula,  with  its  lustrous  bark. 

Photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 


Codonopsis  of  the  grassland  beyond  Kanding. 

Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


nearby  hills.  On  one  we  find  a few  plants  that 
the  grazing  animals  have  missed,  including 
the  sky-blue  gentian  and  another  species  of 
deep  blue.  A light  blue  Codonopsis  twines 
among  the  dry  grass,  its  star-shaped  petals 
more  open  than  those  of  the  gentian.  There 
are  purple  asters,  all  low  and  dwarf.  We  also 
find  some  small  bitter  crabapples.  Tsen,  our 
interpreter,  says  that  the  Tibetans  like  to  eat 
them. 

On  a high  plateau  we  come  to  an  important 
junction.  The  right  fork  of  the  road  leads  to 
Lhasa  and  here  we  turn  left  to  our  roadhead  at 
Liu  Baxiang.  Our  road  winds  along  a sparkling 
stream  like  the  Stanislaus  in  the  Sierras.  Fence 
posts  of  cherry  wood  (Prunus  serrula)  line 
farmers’  fields.  The  chestnut-brown,  lustrous 
cherry  bark  is  thick  and  peels  easily.  It  makes  a 
hot,  highly  flammable  fire.  These  trees  follow 
the  Yulongshi  River  and  extend  into  our  camp- 
ground near  Minya  Konka  at  14,000  feet . They 
are  about  25  feet  tall  and  have  sturdy  trunks. 

Liu  Baxiang 

It  is  evening  when  we  reach  the  roadhead  at 
Liu  Baxiang.  The  hikers  of  Trek  A,  who  pre- 
ceded us  by  two  weeks,  are  in  camp.  They  will 
return  to  civilization  in  our  buses,  and  will  pass 
their  tents  on  to  us.  (China  had  granted 
permission  for  two  trekking  groups  to  visit  the 
mountain  in  addition  to  the  major  climbing 
party  which  preceded  T reks  A and  B by  about 
two  weeks.) 

Earlier  in  Luding  while  walking  through 
town,  we  had  had  a chance  meeting  that 
changed  many  of  our  plans.  Someone  in  a 
passing  jeep  called  to  Clark,  our  leader.  You 
can  imagine  his  surprise  to  hear  his  name  so 
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far  from  home.  Those  in  the  jeep  were  a group 
of  mountain  climbers  returning  to  Beijing. 
They  warned  Clark  of  a terrible  accident  to  our 
climbing  expedition  on  Minya  Konka.  The 
jeepers  we  met  were  members  of  yet  another 
climbing  expedition  scaling  the  far  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  we  learned  from  them  that  an 
avalanche  had  killed  one  of  our  climbers  and 
injured  several  others.  Both  expeditions  were 
cancelled  because  of  the  dangerous  rock  and 
ice  falls,  and  our  climbing  party  was  making  its 
way  back  to  Liu  Baxiang.  Jeeps  had  driven  up 
the  narrow  trail  as  far  as  possible  to  pick  up  the 
injured,  who  had  walked  or  been  carried  to 
that  point,  a two-  or  three-day  hike  over  a 
15,800  foot  pass. 

Our  next  two  days  in  camp  now  are  spent  in 
awaiting  the  climbers,  assessing  their  prob- 
lems and  reorganizing  the  equipment,  much 
of  which  they  left  on  Minya  Konka  for  us  to 
handle. 

Our  beds  for  the  first  night  until  Trek  A 
departs  are  long  boards  laid  across  saw 
horses  down  two  sides  of  a narrow  room.  We 
look  like  cordwood  lined  up  in  our  sleeping 
bags.  We  shiver  all  night  from  the  draughts 
below,  the  weather  is  gloomy  and  more  snow 
threatens.  The  mountain  climbers  are  de- 
pressed as  they  discuss  how  the  accident 
could  have  happened.  Our  spirits  are  low,  too, 
as  we  listen  to  the  tales  of  conditions  in  the 
Gompa  camp  when  the  trekkers  had  three 
long  days  of  snow,  one  so  bad  they  could  not 
leave  their  tents.  The  day  they  were  to  leave, 
they  had  to  hike  out  in  hip-deep  snow.  We 
begin  to  have  second  thoughts.  Intermittent 
snow  falls  during  the  night;  a full  moon  peeks 
out  occasionally  through  wisps  of  clouds 
blowing  across  the  high  surrounding  moun- 
tains. We  do  not  realize  it  now,  but  that  moon 
is  our  good-luck  sign. 

Trek  A returns  to  Kanding  today  in  our 
buses.  We  will  be  glad  to  take  over  the  tents 
and  hope  to  sleep  better.  We  will  remain  here 
one  more  day  to  acclimatize  and  to  permit  the 
climbers  to  complete  their  plans.  The  snow  is 
not  heavy  but  there  is  mud  everywhere. 
Weather  has  improved  today  and  our  spirits 
soar — we  are  impatient  to  get  on  with  the 
trek. 

All  day  we  are  constantly  approached  by  the 
Tibetans.  With  gestures  they  offer  to  sell  their 


possessions,  pulling  out  all  kinds  of  jewelry, 
prayer  boxes  and  charms,  paper  knives  and 
tsampa  bowls  from  under  piles  of  clothing, 
usually  in  a cache  around  the  waist. 

As  the  weather  improves  Art  and  I wander 
up  the  Yulongshi  River  in  the  direction  the  trek 
will  take  tomorrow.  Many  plants  line  the  path. 
Birch  covers  hillsides  across  the  river  and 
larch  trees  grow  higher  in  the  hills,  their 
golden  patterns  lighting  the  spruce  and  birch 
forest.  Clematistangles  its  tousled  seed  heads 
in  every  bush  along  the  trail.  Sedums,  bloom- 
ing yellow,  are  tucked  in  rock  crevices.  A 
yellow-berried  tree  out-lined  against  the  blue 
sky  leans  over  the  river.  We  can’t  reach  any 
fruit.  Later  we  learn  that  this  is  “oombushi,” 
seabuckthorn  ( Hippophae rhamnoides),  a\h\r\y- 
foot  deciduous  tree  with  golden-yellow 
squishy  fruit.  It  also  has  spines  that  are 
needle-sharp  and  tough.  This  tree  is  not 
common,  but  does  grow  at  11,000  feet  here, 
and  at  14,000  feet  where  we  are  able  to  cut 
samples. 

Tibetans  attach  themselves  to  me  whenever 
they  see  me  gathering  specimens  of  plants, 
and  I supppose  they  think  I am  an  herbal 
doctor.  They  bring  me  plants  or  discuss  names. 
Gentian  is  “may-toe,”  rhododendron  is  “su- 
ghee,”  and  sedum  is  “zee-mei-do”  (all  my 
phonetics).  The  Tibetans  explain  that  sedum 
is  rubbed  on  a scratch  to  prevent  infection. 
Barberry,  so  plentiful  that  it  is  a barbed  pest, 
is  “tsu-ma.”  It  does  have  one  use— as  firewood. 
There  are  buttercups  in  the  fields,  a yellow 
everlasting,  and  a small  purple  aster  they  call 
“lukomito.”  Most  plants  have  a medicinal  use 
and  most  villages  have  an  herbal  doctor, 
usually  a former  monk. 

It  is  amusing  the  mistakes  that  occur  in 
trying  to  understand  another’s  language.  We 
are  told  the  breakfast  drink  is  “oatmeal.”  Both 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  interpreters  insist.  We 
think  that  strange,  for  the  drink  is  weak  cocoa. 
Perhaps  a missionary  or  explorer  had  served  it 
long  ago  and  its  name  was  interchanged  with 
that  of  breakfast  oatmeal. 

Mujo 

The  ponies  and  porters  are  weighing  loads 
as  we  start  walking  along  the  dancing  river 
toward  Shan  Mujo  village  and  monastery.  It 
will  be  an  easy  day,  time  to  visit  with  Tibetans 
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along  the  trail,  listening  to  one  play  his  bam- 
boo flute  for  us,  doing  half-hearted  bargaining 
(we  do  not  want  to  carry  goods  up  and  then 
back  again),  greeting  the  children  and  tod- 
dlers who  come  out  to  try  to  say  hello  to  us  in 
English. 

Now  we  have  time  to  learn  more  about  our 
staff  who  stroll  along  with  us.  Yung,  the  hunter 
and  horseman  of  the  expedition,  is  skilled  in 
wilderness  ways.  Dwan  is  the  Tibetan  go- 
between  interpreter  because  he  also  speaks 
Chinese.  Tsen  explains  in  Chinese  what  to  tell 
the  porters  and  Dwan  interprets  in  Tibetan. 
The  pack  train  with  thirty  or  more  loaded 
horses  accompanied  by  porters  carrying  our 
duffles,  passes  us  as  we  lunch  in  a grassy 
meadow.  None  of  the  burdens  on  horse  or 
man  is  as  heavy  as  those  the  Nepalese  carry. 
The  porters  patiently  wait  while  I scribble 
Tibetan  plant  names  in  my  notebook,  or  else 
they  take  me  by  the  hand  to  show  me  a special 
treasure. 

It  is  the  day  after  our  arrival  in  Mujo.  A 
beautiful  sunny  morning  and  fresh  mountain 
air  at  over  1 2,000  feet  make  one  glad  to  be  alive. 
The  food  is  better— the  two  cooks  are  getting 
used  to  us,  and  are  not  so  nervous.  Clark 
persuaded  “Cookie”  this  morning  to  try  freeze- 
dried  eggs  scrambled  with  green  onions  and 
sausage. 

Mujo  has  long  been  an  important  Tibetan 
holy  place.  Now,  nothing  but  the  stone  out- 


lines of  the  Gompa  (monastery)  of  Tso  Bo 
remain,  for  the  statues  and  paintings  were 
destroyed  during  the  recent  political  up- 
heavals. 

Our  day  of  acclimatization  leaves  us  free  to 
explore  the  valleys  stretching  in  every  direc- 
tion. One  group  tries  the  14,000  foot  “hill” 
behind  Mujo.  Art  and  I set  off  with  day  packs, 
lunch,  seed  envelopes  and  plastic  bags  up  the 
valley  toward  the  broken  stones  of  the  Gompa. 
The  sun  shines  warm,  we  are  skirting  a wet 
meadow  filled  with  dark  blue  gentians  and 
edelweiss.  In  the  distance  are  many  larch  trees 
warm  in  their  fall  dress. 

Rhododendrons,  12  to  15  inches  tall,  are 
many  but  very  small.  Their  leaves  are  one- 
third  inch  long,  with  hairs  on  top  and  bottom; 
even  the  stem  has  specks.  This  could  be 
Rhododendron  chryseum  which  is  common  in 
this  area,  but  we  will  have  to  wait  till  our  seed  is 
planted  and  blooms.  The  soil  is  wet  and  black 
where  the  plants  space  themselves  neatly, 
about  a foot  apart.  The  hillside  is  layered  with 
natural  terraces,  perhaps  paths  made  by  graz- 
ing animals. 

The  camp  hunters  pass  us  with  six  phea- 
sants as  large  as  Canadian  geese.  These  are 
the  first  of  many  birds  shot  for  our  food  or  for 
the  staff  to  take  home,  salting  them  to  preserve 
them.  The  birds  are  so  tame  the  hunters  can 
knock  them  off  the  bushes.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
this  for  we  fear  that  soon  there  will  be  no  birds 


The  road  to  Lhasa:  Tsetro  Pass  at  13,700  feet,  beyond  Kanding  (page  8).  Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


Congenial  baby  and  mother,  both  in  traditional  dress. 


Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


left  for  future  expeditions  to  view. 

As  we  rest  from  the  slow  climb,  a friendly 
wood-gatherer  comes  along,  feels  our  warm 
clothes,  sits  and  shares  our  lunch.  We  learn 
more  Tibetan  flower  names.  A youngster 
helps  us  find  many  flowers  and  a golden 
butterfly  along  the  rocky  stream.  We  notice 
two  black  yurts  across  the  valley  and  the  wood 
gatherer  signifies  that  there  is  another  around 
the  bend.  We  saw  herder’s  yurts  in  Nepal,  but 
these  seem  to  be  permanent  homes.  A young 
man  carrying  a baby  leads  us  back  to  his  yurt 
home  when  we  point.  The  yurt  is  a large 
rounded  dome,  perhaps  20  feet  across,  made 
of  handwoven  black  yak  wool  cloth,  stretched 
over  crossed  poles.  Inside,  a fire  on  the  dirt 
floor  wafts  smoke  through  a hole  in  the  center 
of  the  roof.  Shelves  are  laid  along  the  sides 
where  copper  pans  and  wooden  bowls  along 
with  a few  blankets  are  stacked.  With  pride, 
our  host  brings  us  a Tibetan  book,  his  only 
one.  He  serves  us  yak  tea  shaved  from  Tibetan 
tea  blocks  (tea  leaves,  twigs  and  debris)  with 
yak  butter  stirred  in.  The  baby  crawls  over  the 
furs  tossed  to  one  side.  Before  we  leave,  our 
host’s  beautiful  wife  returns  carrying  another 
baby.  She  has  bright  clear  eyes,  flat  cheeks, 
and  a beautiful  costume.  This  consists  of  a 


headdress  wrapped  around  her  long  black 
hair,  turquoise  and  coral  earrings,  bracelets 
and  necklace,  and  a bright  woven  apron. 
These  are  her  everyday  clothes.  She,  like  most 
Tibetan  women,  constantly  knits  as  she  walks 
or  sits.  We  think  the  babies  might  be  twins. 

Walking  back  to  our  village,  we  saunter 
along  with  another  young  woman  herding  her 
flock  of  15  or  20  sheep.  When  we  reach  her 
courtyard  she  demonstrates  weaving  on  her 
primitive  loom.  She  is  making  long  six-inch- 
wide strips  of  striped  material  for  leg  wrap- 
pings or  belts. 

In  Mujo  we  visit  the  village  school  where 
schoolboys  recite  their  lessons  in  unison  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs.  They  have  so  few  tat- 
tered books  and  writing  materials  that  we 
leave  notebooks  and  as  many  pens  as  we  can 
spare.  The  students  marvel  at  the  strange 
creatures  pictured  in  aset  of  wildlife  stamps  of 
North  American  birds  and  animals  we  give 
them.  In  these  places  the  best  gifts  are  paper, 
pens  and  simple  picture  books  rather  than 
candy  and  gum. 

I am  led  to  the  “barefoot  doctor’s”  house 
because  “he  owns  a book.”  By  this  time  I have 
acquired  the  title  of  “Flower  Lady.”  The  “doc- 
tor” had  been  a monk  in  the  Gompa  and  had 
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trained  under  the  head  lama,  learning  herbal 
medicine.  Now  he  has  a wife  and  children  and 
is  held  in  high  respect  as  the  village  doctor.  We 
examine  his  book,  Picture  Book  of  Tibetan 
Highland  Medical  Herbs,  printed  in  1972  in 
Ching  Hai  Province,  written  in-Chinese  but 
with  Latin  plant  names.  Later  I am  able  to  buy 
the  three-volume  set  in  a Beijing  book  store. 

This  has  been  the  best  day  of  our  trip  and 
tomorrow’s  hard  pull  over  the  15,800  foot 
snow-covered  pass  will  beeasierforthe  mem- 
ory of  it. 

Tuesday,  October  28 

The  dreaded  long  day  is  here.  There  are 
miles  of  walking  before  the  4000-foot  climb 
over  Ngatei-la  at  15,800  feet.  This  is  the  pass 
the  other  group  had  such  trouble  navigating  in 
the  deep  snow.  Each  one  of  us  starts  at  a 
comfortable  pace,  the  fast  walkers  far  ahead 
up  the  lovely  river  valley  in  sunshine.  Snow- 
covered  peaks  surround  us.  We  turn  right, 
crossing  the  river  on  a crude  bridge,  climbing 
gradually,  and  turn  into  another  narrow  valley. 
The  peaks,  dotted  with  grazing  yaks  in  their 
late  summer  pastures,  lean  over  us.  The  valley 
is  very  wet  with  small  streams  and  rivulets 
trickling  down  mossy  banks.  Dwarf  rho- 
dodendrons crowd  every  inch  of  ground.  They 
belong  to  the  Lapponicum  Series,  as  did  those 
we  saw  in  Mujo.  Each  turn  to  the  valley  shows 
our  trail  leading  on  and  on.  Far  ahead  we  see 
little  “ants”  in  the  snow,  the  fastest  members 
of  our  party,  zig-zagging  back  and  forth, 
inching  up  the  steep  mountain.  Now  we  are  in 
the  snow  too.  Resting  at  first  each  two  or  three 
steps,  then  every  step,  we  breathe  and  blow. 
The  path  up  the  last  three  thousand  feet  has 
been  cut  by  many  plodding  boots  in  knee- 
deep  snow.  Hidden  rocks  make  footing  for 
horse  and  hiker  treacherous.  It  is  a modern 
Yukon  Chilkoot  T rail. 

A cirque  of  stones  and  windblown  prayer 
flags  marks  the  summit.  High  winds  rustle  the 
prayers  left  by  pilgrims.  We  shuffle  still  knee- 
deep  in  powder  snow  to  another  stone  pile  on 
the  peak  itself  and  photograph  the  panorama. 
Standing  like  a sentinel  is  Minya  Konka,  our 
destination.  We  have  done  it!  We  have  climbed 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rainier!  It  is 
downhill  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 

For  the  first  time  we  need  sun  glasses 
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because  the  glare  off  the  snow  is  blinding. 
There  is  a traffic  jam  on  the  summit  when  a 
Tibetan  pony  train  ascending  from  the  far  side 
rests  for  a few  minutes.  The  train  had  climbed 
the  steeper  slope  in  even  deepersnowthan  we 
encountered,  because  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  is  in  shadow  much  of  the  day.  We 
have  that  to  anticipate  on  our  return! 

Yung,  the  hunter,  begins  a wild  scramble 
straight  down,  taking  many  short  cuts,  plung- 
ing through  the  snow.  A crack  on  their  rumps 
and  the  horses  gallop  down  on  their  own, 
baggage  banging  and  swinging  wildly.  We 
hikers  pace  ourselves,  some  fast,  some  slow 
and  steady,  the  wisest  course.  It  is  an  exhaust- 
ing drop.  Shady  forest  covers  the  slope  on  this 
side  and  much  larger  rhododendrons  dot  the 
hillsides.  The  holly-oak  (it  looks  like  both)  is 
common  in  this  forest.  Here  it  is  shrubby  and 
spreading  while  on  the  Minya  Konka  site  it 
reaches  forest  tree  stature.  Wilson  described 
Quercus  aquifolioides  rufescens  in  China, 
Mother  of  Gardens.  These  arborescent  shrubs 
have  prickly  leaves  with  a golden-brown 
under  surface,  and  are  plentiful  over  wide 


Ornate  window,  typical  of  Tibetan  houses  in  Liu  Baxiang 
(page  8).  Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


Ancient  Tibetan  stronghold  towers,  near  Liu 
Baxiang  (page  8).  Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


regions  of  our  trek.  Wilson  says  the  oak  is  used 
to  make  charcoal.  There  appears  to  be  plenty 
for  the  local  population. 


Tsumi-la 

Our  exhausting  nine-hour  tramp  ends  at  the 
peaceful  village  of  Tsumi-la.  Rock  walls  en- 
close barley  fields,  yaks  and  sheep  graze  in 
the  twilight.  Some  trekkers  choose  to  sleep  in 
the  loft  above  the  farmhouse  courtyard,  but 
the  rest  of  us  smooth  clods  in  the  field  and 
practice  setting  up  our  tents.  Cookie  provides 
the  usual  soup,  rice  made  in  a pressure  cooker 
(great  for  high  altitude  cooking),  the  pickled 
peanuts  we  have  come  to  expect,  and  a little 
tough  meat  in  a spicy  sauce. 

In  the  short  twilight  after  dinner,  we  stroll  up 
the  hill  we  will  travel  tomorrow,  an  easy  day 


ahead.  Looking  back  at  Tsumi-la  we  can  see 
porters  and  ponies  resting  near  their  flickering 
fire  along  the  high  wall,  villagers  passing  in 
and  out  through  the  gate  while  horses  are  led 
into  one  field,  yaks  turned  into  another,  and 
goats  are  penned. 

It  becomes  cold  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets.  We 
don  wool  longjohns  when  we  arrive  in  camp, 
and  add  wool  trousers  if  we  have  been  wearing 
jeans  during  the  day.  We  pile  on  the  outer 
garments,  sweatshirt,  down  vest  and  either 
down  jacket  or  anorak— sometimes  both.  A 
wool  cap  is  a must.  We  go  to  bed  with  the  birds 
since  at  these  altitudes  we  don’t  get  uninter- 
rupted sleep.  You  drop  off  to  sleep,  then  sud- 
denly awake  feeling  you  are  suffocating  and 
must  breathe.  You  gasp  and  fill  your  lungs 
with  deep  frequent  breaths  until  you  fall  into 
another  uneasy  sleep.  The  condition  is  called 
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Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  After  a day  or  two 
at  each  altitude  level  your  body  adjusts  to  the 
thinner  air  and  you  finally  become  accus- 
tomed. Gombu,  our  sherpa  from  the  Nepal 
trek  who  has  climbed  Mt.  Everest  twice  and 
who  accompanied  Lou  Whittaker  on  the  most 
recent  Everest  expedition  gave  us  wise  advice. 
He  warned  us  always  to  wear  a hat,  even  in 
bed.  Most  body  heat  is  lost  through  the  head. 
We  quickly  learned  to  acclimate  ourselves  by 
following  his  rules:  “eat  lightly,  drink  plenty  of 
fluids,  don’t  rush,  and  wear  a hat.” 

During  the  day  after  our  “long  day”  we 
enjoy  adelightful  stroll  in  warm  sunny  weather. 
The  trail  lies  along  a hillside  through  a forest 
burned  five  years  ago.  We  wind  down  to 
houses  along  the  Butshu  River  which  flows 
from  the  snowfields  of  Gongga  Shan  (Minya 
Konka).  The  1932  adventurers  who  climbed 
this  mountain  followed  the  stream  bed  right  to 
the  base.  We  cross  on  a new  bridge  and  follow 
a park-like  forest  trail  to  the  Gompa,  situated 
on  a high  ledge  2000  feet  above  the  river 
facing  Minya  Konka. 

Several  new  species  of  rhododendrons 
grow  along  the  path.  This  must  not  be  a good 
seed  year,  so  different  from  Sikkim  last  year. 
We  scour  bushes  for  seed  finding  little;  we 
pick  four  large  red  rose  hips,  the  only  ones  we 
will  see. 


Some  of  our  party  want  to  follow  another 
trail  which  passes  through  two  villages.  “No 
way,”  warns  Tsen,  “there  is  leprosy.”  That 
silences  them.  No  one  hurries  today,  in  con- 
trast to  yesterday.  Porters  take  frequent  rests 
in  the  shade  and  the  smoke  from  their  bamboo 
or  metal  pipes  curls  lazily.  We  examine  trees 
and  shrubs  and  ground  covers.  For  once  we 
aren’t  rushed  taking  pictures.  In  many  trees 
orchids  twine.  I marvel  that  they  grow  at 
14,000  feet.  It  must  be  beautiful  in  the  spring. 
“Camp,”  the  porters  point,  “is  that  tan  spot 
down  there.”  The  narrow  ledge  is  not  flat  but 
rolling,  and  leaves  little  room  fortents  or  gear. 
But  what  a view!  A trickle  of  water  from  a 
bamboo  pipe  at  the  edge  of  the  path,  round  a 
corner,  and  there  you  are!  Good  drinking 
water,  Cookie  already  at  work  on  dinner, 
plenty  of  time  to  pick  a flat  spot  for  the  tent 
which  will  be  our  home  for  over  a week,  and  a 
view  of  the  mountain  every  time  we  look  up 
makes  the  effort  of  the  long  climb  worth  while. 
The  wind  howls,  the  nylon  flaps  and  tries  to  fly 
off.  While  I crawl  inside  to  hold  the  tent  down, 
Art  and  a porter  hammer  in  extra  tent  pegs. 
The  drop  to  the  Butshu  is  2000  feet;  without 
me  and  the  gear  as  ballast  the  tent  would  take 
off  into  space.  The  view  of  the  mountain 
framed  in  the  tent  door  greets  us  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night. 


The  sight  of  Mount  Minya  Konka,  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  trek  through  Tibet.  Photo:  A.  Gardiner 


Thirteenth  Annual  Fall  Bulb  Sale 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  6 and  7,  10  AM-5  PM 
Arboretum  Administration  Building  Parking  Lot 

Special  items  new  at  this  year's  Bulb  Sale  include: 

Iris — 

There  will  be  Dutch,  English  and  Spanish  iris  that  extend  the  blooming  season  through 
June,  with  a blaze  of  bright  color.  The  named  varieties  of  these  iris  are  available  in  white, 
yellow  and  blends  of  yellow,  blue,  purple  and  bronze.  In  addition,  three  local  growers 
have  provided  us  with  named  varieties  of  minature  dwarf  bearded  iris  and  with  bouquet- 
type  iris  in  many  colors. 

Freesias — 

Blooms  are  so  welcome  in  winter.  Both  single  and  double  freesias,  complete  with  culture 
instructions  for  winter  forcing,  will  be  available. 

Lilies — 

Lilies  have  a place  in  the  border,  or  among  rhododendrons,  or  planted  in  large  tubs  at  the 
doorway.  This  year  try  the  lemon-yellow  ‘Day  spring’,  a bright  red  ‘Love  Song'  (regal  lily  of 
Chinese  Wilson  fame),  or  the  fragrant  ‘Pink  Perfection’. 

The  Unusual  Gift — Hyacinths  in  December 

Although  the  Bulb  Sale  is  no  longer  a mail-order  sale,  orders  are  now  being  taken  for 
hyacinths  in  harmonizing  vases.  The  choice  of  flower  color  includes  light  and  dark  blue, 
yellow,  pink,  and  white.  These  make  a special  present  for  a nursing  home  resident,  a 
child’s  teacher,  or  a friend.  The  bulbs  will  be  started  in  autumn  to  be  ready  as  gifts  in 
December.  To  order,  call  Jeanne  Gardiner,  Bulb  Sale  Chairman,  at  823-8534. 


Fountain 


The  season  has  changed. 

Summer  is  here. 

Last  time  I saw  the  fountain 

the  bronze  child  on  the  urchin  shell 

seemed  to  shudder  with  cold. 

Today  she  is  perfectly  arrayed, 

naked  and  laughing 

over  the  golden  carp 

nibbling  at  her  toes, 

winding  among  the  reaching  stems 

of  the  yellow  water-lilies. 


CAROL  SLOCUM 
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Rhododendron  yakushimanum,  used  extensively  by  Warren  Berg  in  hybridizing  (pages  20,  21).  Photo:  B.O.  Mulligan 


Dwarf  Rhododendrons  of  the 
Caperci  Nursery 

LYNN  WATTS * 


The  Nursery 

For  thousands  of  rhododendron  collectors 
it  was  the  end  of  an  era.  In  October,  1980,  the 
Rainier  Mountain  Alpine  Gardens  rhododen- 
dron nursery— owned  and  operated  by  Jim 
and  Betty  Caperci  and  internationally  re- 
nowned as  a source  of  outstanding  species 
and  hybrid  rhododendrons  as  well  as  dwarf 

*Lynn  Watts,  who  has  served  on  the  Arboretum 
Foundation’s  Board  of  Directors  since  1978,  began 
propagating  rhododendrons  in  1959  while  he  was 
principal  of  North  Mercer  Junior  High  School  on 
Mercer  Island.  In  1978  he  turned  his  full  attention  to 
his  rhododendron  nursery  and  in  1980,  together 
with  Ann  Smith,  a Seattle  landscaper,  purchased  the 
entire  Caperci  stock.  Lynn,  through  his  nursery,  the 
Greenery,  continues  to  propagate  and  distribute  the 
species  and  hybrid  rhododendrons  from  the  Ca- 
perci collection. 


conifers— was  sold. 

Jim  and  Betty  Caperci  began  their  nursery 
in  1940  at  a location  approximately  one  mile 
north  of  the  familiar  South  126th  Street  lo- 
cation, in  Seattle.  They  applied  for  their  nur- 
sery license  in  1946,  and  at  that  time  named 
their  enterprise  Rainier  Mountain  Alpine  Gar- 
dens. In  1952  they  purchased  2V&  acres  from 
Elmer  Fisher  and  moved  the  entire  collection 
to  the  location  that  most  of  us  came  to  know  so 
well. 

From  1940  until  he  retired  in  1965,  Jim 
Caperci  worked  as  yard  superintendent  for 
Seattle  Iron  and  Metals  Corporation.  During 
this  time  Betty  tended  the  nursery  during  the 
day  and  Jim  took  over  in  the  evening,  often 
working  in  the  greenhouse  until  11  PM. 
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Contributors 

In  the  beginning  Jim  and  Betty  grew  only 
dwarf  rhododendrons,  but  they  soon  became 
interested  in  the  larger  species.  By  the  time 
they  sold  their  nursery  they  could  boast  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  species  rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  United  States.  Over  500  separ- 
ate species  and  several  hundred  choice  hybrid 
varieties  were  included.  Their  plants  were 
obtained  from  a wide  variety  of  sources. 
Plants  and  seeds  were  sent  to  them  by  the 
American  plant  explorer,  Dr.  J.  Rock.  They 
also  received  many  plants  and  seeds  from  Dr. 
John  Creech,  an  explorer  for  the  USDA  and 
the  collector  of  a number  of  plants  from 
Japan,  Taiwan  and  Korea.  Included  among 
these  rhododendrons  from  Japan  were  the 
very  beautiful  dwarf  Rhododendron  kiusianum 
varieties  and  the  forms  of  R.  kiusianum  which 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Creech,  natural  hybrids 
between  R.  kiusianum  and  R.  kaempferi.  The 
plants  in  the  Caperci  collection  from  Dr. 
Creech  include  the  dwarf  forms  of  R.  pseu- 
dochrysanthum  and  other  rhododendronscol- 
lected  in  Taiwan  and  Korea.  Others  who  contri- 
buted to  the  Caperci  Nursery  were  Warren 
Berg,  Frank  Doleshy,  the  Ludlow  and  Sheriff 
expeditions,  Dr.  Rokujo,  Hideo  Suzuki,  Koi- 
chiro  Wada,  Frank  Kingdon-Ward,  and  the 
Rhododendron  Venture  expedition  with  Hsu 
and  Patrick.  The  Capercis  also  raised  a large 
number  of  plants  from  seed  collected  by  the 
James  Sturdevant  expedition  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Himalayas  and  Mt.  Everest. 

Plants  grown  from  the  seeds  and  cuttings 
sent  to  the  Capercis  by  Hideo  Suzuki  include: 
Rhododendron  kaempferi,  various  forms  and 
varieties;  R.  mucronulatum,  a dwarf  form  col- 
lected by  Berg  and  Suzuki  on  Cheju  Island;  R. 
‘Nikko-montanunT  (nikomontanum),  a beauti- 
ful yellow  dwarf,  probably  a hybrid  of  R. 
brachycarpum  and  R.  aureum;  R.  serpyl- 
lifolium  and  R.  serpyllifolium  var.  albiflorum; 
R.  semibarbatum;  R.  tsusiophyllum,  now  segre- 
gated as  Tsusiophyllum  tanakae;  R.  kiusianum 
and  varieties;  R.  macrosepalum,  in  various 
forms;  and  finally  R.  tosaense  (komiyamae). 

Rhododendron  Variations 

Of  particular  interestto  rhododendron  grow- 
ers and  collectors  are  the  variations  in  leaf 


shape  and  size,  flower  size  and  color,  and 
plant  habit,  exhibited  by  individual  rhodo- 
dendrons that  are  closely  related.  These  vari- 
ations have  been  selected  for,  in  response  to 
the  differing  environments  in  which  the  plants 
grow  in  the  wild.  Moved  into  cultivation,  the 
plants  retain  the  varying  characteristics. 
Several  of  the  more  interesting  dwarf  species 
grown  by  the  Capercis  are  particularly  in- 
triguing because  they  exhibit  these  distinct 
differences. 

Series  Campylogynum 

For  example,  Rhododendron  campylo- 
gynum and  its  varieties  are  the  sole  members 
of  the  Campylogynum  Series.  This  series 
includes  R.  campylogynum  and  varieties 
celsum,  charopoeum,  cremastum  and  myrtil- 
loides  and  also  the  white  form,  leucanthum, 
possibly  only  a clone,  but  thought  by  many  to 
be  a true  variety  of  R.  campylogynum. 

These  are  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
small-leaved  dwarf  rhododendrons.  Espec- 
ially desirable  as  rock  garden  plants  in  the 
more  dwarf  forms,  they  prefer  to  be  grown  in 
the  sun  and  will  flower  more  profusely  than  if 
grown  in  the  shade.  The  plants  in  this  series 
have  dark  shiny  leaves  which  are  Vi  to  1-inch 
long  and  variously  shaped.  Those  of  myrtil- 
loides  are  sometimes  attractively  edged  in 
yellow.  The  small,  nodding,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  borne  on 
long  slender  peduncles  and,  depending  upon 
the  variety,  range  in  color  from  white  to  pink, 
crimson,  purple  and  deep  plum-purple. 

Rhododendron  campylogynum  itself  is 
found  in  the  wild  in  Yunnan,  southeast  Tibet, 
and  westand  northeastern  Upper  Burma  at  an 
elevation  of  9,000  to  14,000  feet.  The  variety 
myrtilloides,  the  most  dwarf  of  all  the  R. 
campylogynum  varieties,  bears  dark  crimson 
to  plum-colored  flowers.  In  the  wild,  variety 
myrtilloides  is  to  be  found  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  8,000  to  15,000  feet. 

Series  Dauricum 

The  two  members  of  the  Dauricum  Series 
are  Rhododendron  dauricum  and  R.  mucro- 
nulatum. These  two  closely  related  species 
are  important  additions  to  our  rhododendron 
collections  particularly  because  of  the  early- 
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flowering  nature  of  both  species.  Frequently, 
R.  dauricum  will  commence  flowering  in  early 
December,  particularly  in  milder  winters,  and 
will  continue  flowering  well  into  April.  Sur- 
prisingly, this  precocious-flowering  rhododen- 
dron does  not  seem  to  have  a diminished  floral 
display  in  March  because  of  its  December 
bloom.  Generally,  in  ourexperience  R.  mucron- 
u latum  does  not  exhibit  such  an  early  flowering 
tendency,  indeed  it  seldom  blooms  before 
January,  although  the  exact  date  will  de- 
pend upon  the  season.  Both  plants  are  hardy 
to  -20°  F. 

In  Rhododendron  dauricum,  the  flower 
colors  include  a pale  to  deep,  bright  rosy 
purple,  and  a white  form.  Rhododendron  mu- 
cronulatum’s  flower  colors  include  a deep, 
rosy  purple,  orchid  pink,  rose  pink,  and  white. 
The  foliage  of  R.  dauricum  is  semi-evergreen 
with  a varying  number  of  leaves  being  retained 
overwinter.  The  leaves  are  elliptic  and  definite- 
ly rounded  at  both  ends,  dark,  shiny,  green, 
darkening  during  winter  upon  exposure  to  the 
sun.  The  leaves  of  R.  mucronulatum  are  de- 
ciduous with  a definite  lanceolate  shape, 
pointed  on  both  ends.  No  leaves  are  retained 
during  even  our  mildest  Northwest  winters. 

Evidently  both  R.  dauricum  and  mucronu- 
latum have  been  discovered  several  times  in 
dwarf  forms.  We  had  been  growing  the  dwarf 
form  of  R.  dauricum  for  several  years,  when,  in 
1976,  Berg  and  Suzuki  collected  seed  of  a 
dwarf  form  of  R.  mucronulatum  from  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Halla  San  on  Cheju  Island, 
South  Korea.  (From  seed  of  these  plants 
Hideo  Suzuki  grew  approximately  100,000 
plants,  of  which  only  one  had  white  flowers!) 
This  particular  dwarf  form  of  R.  mucronula- 
tum, however,  has  rounded  leaves  with  a 
slightly  pointed  tip.  Also,  the  leaves  are  semi- 
persistent  over  winter.  Thus,  they  are  much 
more  like  leaves  of  R.  dauricum  in  this  respect. 
The  flowers  are  of  a rosy  purple  hue  and  the 
plants  bloom  at  an  early  age  from  seed. 

Series  Triflorum 

Rhododendron  keiskei,  the  smallest  mem- 
ber of  the  Triflorum  Series,  is  a variable 
species  ranging  in  size  from  a prostrate, 
ground-hugging  dwarf  to  a tall  open-growing 
leggy  plant.  Its  flower  color  ranges  from  a pale 
yellow  in  the  taller  growing  forms  to  a much 


more  intense  lemon  yellow  in  the  dwarf  form,  a 
clone  of  which  is  ‘Yaku  Fairy’.  The  leaf  of  R. 
keiskei  is  quite  variable  in  size  and  shape,  but 
it  is  always  recognizable  because  of  its  slightly 
asymmetrical  shape.  Even  in  first  generation 
hybrids  this  leaf  characteristic  provides  a 
ready  clue  to  keiskei  parentage.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  forms  of  R.  keiskei  develop 
a bronze-red  winter  coloration  of  the  foliage  if 
grown  in  the  sun.  In  Japan,  R.  keiskei  is  found 
only  at  elevations  of  2,000  to  6,000  feet. 

With  the  introduction  of  “Yaku  Fairy’  we 
have  three  forms  of  R.  keiskei  in  cultivation. 
Rhododendron  keiskei  var.  cordifolium  ‘Yaku 
Fairy’  was  originally  found  growing  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Kuromi,  a 6,500-foot-high  peak 
on  the  island  of  Yakushima  in  the  Japanese 
Archipelago.  This  geographical  range  is  re- 
stricted to  a small  area  on  the  very  top  of  that 
mountain,  and  although  collecting  this  rhodo- 
dendron has  been  prohibited  by  Japanese  law 
for  many  years,  it  continually  remains  in  danger 
of  extinction  in  the  wild.  In  our  nursery  we 
have  a group  of  approximately  30  first-gener- 
ation seedlings  of  ‘Yaku  Fairy’.  These  plants 
are  now  seven  years  old  and  exhibit  that  range 
of  variability  to  be  expected  from  hand-pol- 
linated seedlings  of  any  species.  The  smallest 
plant  in  this  group  is  now  % inch  high  and  2V& 
inches  in  diameter  with  leaves  less  than  14  inch 
in  length  and  barely  14  inch  across. 

Series  Barbatum 

Found  in  the  wild  only  on  Taiwan  at  6,000  to 
13,000  feet  and  only  recently  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  R.  pseudochrysanthum  pre- 
sents us  with  another  dwarf  rhododendron 
which  is  quite  variable  in  stature  and  in  leaf 


This  plant  of  Rhododendron  lepidotum  var.  elaeagnoides, 
raised  by  the  Caperci  Nursery,  now  flourishes  in  a Seattle- 
area  garden.  This  hardy  variety  is  a useful  dwarf,  bearing 
many  flowers  regularly  each  year,  and  eventually  achieving 
a height  of  three  feet.  Photo:  H.M.  Mulligan 
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Rhododendron  campylogynum  var. 
charopoeum  with  lilac  flowers,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Capercis  at  the  1959 
Seattle  Rhododendron  Show.  The 
cultivar  Patricia’  is  a selected  seed- 
ling of  this  variety.  Photo:  W.  Eng 


size.  Rhododendron  pseudochrysanthum,  a 
member  of  Series  Barbatum,  ranges  in  height 
from  the  very  recently  introduced  dwarf  alpine 
forms  which  are  now,  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
only  1 V2  to  2 inches  high,  with  a diameter  of  4 
to  6 inches,  to  the  taller  growing  forms  which 
may  attain  a height  of  9 feet.  An  intermediate 
form  in  our  nursery  is  now  8 inches  tall  and  20 
inches  in  diameter  at  20  years  of  age.  As  might 
be  expected  the  leaves  vary  in  size  in  direct 
proportion  to  plant  size.  Leaves  up  to  4 inches 
long  and  1 3A  inches  wide  are  found  on  the 
tall-growing  forms,  while  the  leaves  on  the 
dwarf  alpine  form  are  barely  1!4  inches  long 
and  % inch  wide.  Most  forms  have  a definite 
pubescence  on  the  mid-rib  of  the  underleaf. 
However,  the  dwarf  alpine  forms  collected  by 
Creech  and  Suzuki  quite  often  are  colored  a 
shiny,  deep  maroon-red  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  This  color  is  usually  the  precursor 
of  indumentum.  Flowers  first  appear  dark  pink 
in  the  bud,  but  become  pale  pink  or  white 
when  they  open.  Rhododendron  pseudo- 
chrysanthum is  somewhat  slow  to  flower,  but 
once  it  attains  flowering  size  it  presents  a 
magnificent  display.  This  species  prefers  ex- 
posure to  full  sun  to  maintain  its  dwarf  and 
compact  habit  and  to  bloom  most  profusely. 

Undoubtedly  many  undiscovered  species 
and  varieties  of  rhododendrons  still  exist  in 
the  vast,  relatively  unexplored  regions  of 
China  and  Russia.  What  an  exciting  exper- 
ience it  would  be  to  discover  a previously 


unknown  rhododendron  and  to  be  the  one  to 
introduce  this  new  species  to  the  public! 

Hybrids 

In  addition  to  the  fine  selection  of  species 
rhododendrons  which  were  offered  to  the 
public  by  the  Capercis,  rhododendron  hybrids 
were  also  available.  Most  of  the  hybrids  were 
very  choice,  hard-to-find  dwarfs.  Included  in 
this  selection  were  some  of  Warren  Berg’s 
hybrids  which  were  made  available  to  the 
public  through  the  propagating  efforts  of  the 
Capercis. 

Jim  and  Betty  had  met  Warren  Berg  as  the 
result  of  their  mutual  interest  in  rhododen- 
drons. Warren  was  a careful  and  selective 
hybridizer  who  used  R.  yakushimanum  ex- 
tensively. He  also  used  ‘Yaku  Fairy’,  the  rare, 
choice  and  extremely  dwarf  form  of  R.  keiskei, 
as  one  parent  in  a series  of  crosses,  many  of 
which  produced  charming  dwarf  hybrids. 

Betty  and  Jim  Caperci  enjoyed  naming  their 
own  hybrid  dwarf  rhododendrons  after  their 
offspring.  Three  of  their  hybrids  were  named 
after  their  daughters: 

‘Bobbet’  (R.  campylogynum  x R.  campylogy- 
num var.  cremastum).  This  delightful 
small-leaved  dwarf  rhododendron  bears 
yellow-pink  bells  in  May  and  June. 
‘Maricee’,  AE1  (selected  R.  sargentianum  seed- 


'AE,  Award  of  Excellence  by  the  American  Rhodo- 
dendron Society. 
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ling).  The  delicate,  creamy-white  flowers 
which  appear  in  early  May  form  a tight, 
miniature  truss  on  this  dwarf-growing, 
small-leaved  rhododendron.  The  peeling 
white  bark  provides  an  interesting  high- 
light. Grown  in  full  sun,  this  plant  will  be 
eight  to  ten  inches  tall  in  ten  years. 

‘Patricia’  AE  (selected  seedling  of  R.  campylo- 
gynum  var.  charopoeum).  This  more  ro- 
bust R.  campylogynum  with  magenta- 
purple  flowers  which  appear  in  May, 
tends  to  be  upright  and  quite  open- 
growing in  the  shade  but  will  fill  in  and  be 
quite  dense  and  more  compact  if  grown  in 
the  full  sun.  It  will  be  12  to  16  inches  in 
height  in  ten  years. 

Six  of  the  dwarf  hybrids  developed  by  Jim 

and  Betty  were  named  after  granddaughters: 

‘Candi’  (R.  campylogynum  var.  cremastum  x 
R.  racemosum).  Bright  rose  flowers  are 
carried  in  axillary  trusses  on  this  low- 
growing  dwarf  which  blooms  in  late  April. 
The  R.  racemosum  influence  is  quite  ap- 
parent in  this  hybrid,  which  appreciates 
exposure  to  full  sun. 

‘Debijo’  (R.  carolinianum  x R.  saluenense). 
Pink  flowers  adorn  this  plant  which  is 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  parents. 
It  blooms  in  early  May. 

‘Kim’,  AE  (R.  campylogynum  x R.  campylo- 
gynum var.  cremastum)  This  tight-grow- 
ing, award-winning  dwarf  rhododendron 
has  pink  buds  that  develop  into  little  bell- 
shaped yellow  lanterns.  It  blooms  in  May. 

‘Liz  Ann’  (selected  R.  sargentianum  seedling, 
not  registered).  For  many  years  this  plant 
was  referred  to  as  ‘Pink  Maricee’.  The 
flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  ‘Maricee’ 
but  pink  in  color.  It  blooms  in  May. 

‘Mel iz’  (R.  kotschyi  hybrid).  The  small  pink 
flowers  appearing  in  May  are  spotted  with 
darker  pink.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than 
the  typical  R.  kotschyi,  now  renamed  R. 
myrtifolium. 

‘Sheila  Ann’  (parentage  unknown,  probably  a 
hybrid  of  R.  sanguineum).  The  flowers  are 
deep  blackish  red,  and  the  leaves  are  of 
the  larger  R.  didymum  style.  Flowering  is 
in  late  May  to  June. 

Two  other  dwarf  rhododendrons  were  hybri- 
dized and  named  by  the  Capercis: 

‘Carousel’  (R.  carolinianum  x R.  saluenense). 


This  hybrid  has  lavender-pink  flowers  and 
a plant  size  similar  to ‘Debijo’.  It  blooms  in 
late  April. 

‘Patches’  (‘Chichibu’  seedling).  This  prostrate 
azalea  blooms  with  orange  and  white 
flowers  in  May  or  June. 

Additional  plants  registered  by  the  Capercis 
but  not  necessarily  hybridized  by  them 
include: 

‘Caperci  Special’  (parentage  unknown,  prob- 
ably a hybrid  of  R.  triflorum).  This  plant 
was  propagated  for  several  years  by  the 
Capercis  but  not  named.  Then  it  was 
entered  in  a local  Northwest  show  by  an 
exhibitor  who  gave  it  the  name  under 
which  it  is  now  registered.  Pink  flowers 
appear  in  April  on  a plant  which  will  be  no 
taller  than  12  inches  in  20  years. 

‘Ernie  Dee'  (R.  dauricum  x R.  racemosum).  Mr. 
Ernie  Dzurick  made  this  cross  and  gave 
the  plant  to  the  Capercis  who  named  and 
propagated  it.  The  flowers  appear  in  April 
and  are  lavender  spotted  with  red. 

‘Golfer1  (R.  yakushimanum  x R.  racemosum). 
Hybridized  by  Warren  Berg  and  given  to 
the  Capercis,  ‘Golfer’  was  registered 
under  that  name  in  recognition  of  Mrs. 

James  F.  Caperci  receiving  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American 
Rhododendron  Society,  May  1974. 

Photo:  Courtesy  of  Ackroyd,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Berg’s  love  of  golf.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  a pink  flush.  Bloom  is  in  May.  The 
leaves  are  heavily  tomentose  below  and 
above,  and  maintain  indumentum  on  their 
upper  surface  for  most  of  the  year. 
‘Rudolph’s  Orange’  (‘Fabia’  x Temple  Belle’). 
Hybridized  by  the  late  Rudolph  Henny 
and  given  to  the  Capercis  for  propagation, 
this  was  named  and  registered  by  the 
Capercis  after  Mr.  Henny’s  death.  The 
flowers  are  orange  with  a pink  flush  and 
the  plant  blooms  in  May. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  and  varied  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  rhododendron  hybrid- 
ization, propagation  and  distribution,  Jim  Ca- 
perci  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  by  the 
American  Rhododendron  Society  in  1974.  He 


also  received  the  Bronze  Medal  from  the 
Seattle  Chapter  of  the  American  Rhododen- 
dron Society  in  1976.  In  addition  to  these  two 
major  awards,  Jim  Caperci  was  honored  by 
the  Rhododendron  Species  Foundation  with 
the  first  Citation  granted  by  that  organization. 
No  rhododendron  enthusiast  who  ever  visited 
the  Rainier  Mountain  Alpine  Gardens  will 
forgetthe  warm  enthusiastic  hospitality  of  Jim 
and  Betty  Caperci.  The  coffee  pot  was  always 
on  and  they  were  never  too  busy  to  take  the 
timeto  make  everyone  feel  welcome.  They  will 
be  remembered  also  for  their  outstanding 
collection  of  species  rhododendrons  and  the 
spectacular  display  of  these  plants  in  full 
bloom.  Thanks  Jim  and  Betty  Caperci.  Your 
plants  will  be  an  everlasting  tribute  to  your 
work. 


My  Caperci  Gems 


MARJORIE  BAIRD * 


It  must  have  been  about  1950  when  I first 
visited  the  Capercis  in  their  “old”  house.  I can’t 
remember  what  I bought,  but  I can  remember 
my  tremendous  awe,  amazement,  and  exhil- 
aration at  the  “millions”  of  rhododendrons 
packed  into  the  small  greenhouse.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Capercis  moved  to  the  126th 
St.  location— they  had  to  have  room  for  all 
those  seedlings  as  they  grew! 

My  first  impression  of  Jim  was  that  he  was  a 
gruff,  tough  steelworker,  and  of  Betty  was  that 
she  was  a pretty,  petite  companion.  But  as 
time  and  acquaintance  progressed  I found 
that  Jim  was  actually  a softhearted  generous 


‘Marjorie  Baird  has  many  years’  experience  grow- 
ing rhododendrons  in  her  Bellevue  garden.  She  also 
served  for  several  years  as  a member  of  the  Bulletin 
Editorial  Board. 


person  whose  inclination  was  to  give  plants  to 
those  he  liked.  Betty  was  more  the  business- 
woman in  those  days,  but  even  so,  Jane  Blogg, 
a local  bonsai  artist,  remembers  that  Betty  was 
also  always  trying  to  give  her  plants  for  bonsai. 
Everyone  who  knewthe  Capercis  felt  that  they 
didn’t  charge  as  much  as  their  plants  were 
worth.  I used  to  resort  to  ‘truth-shading’  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  plants.  I’d  say  a 
friend  wanted  me  to  buy  such-and-such  a 
rhododendron  for  her.  Very  often  I’d  still  come 
home  with  a plant  I’d  had  no  idea  of  acquiring. 
But  when  Jim  would  say  “Here’s  one  you  gotta 
have,”  I would  comply. 

A form  of  Rhododendron  keiskei  was  one  of 
these  “gotta”  plants.  It  came  from  Dr.  Rokujo 
in  Japan  and  has  bloomed  prolifically  every 
year  with  flowers  of  a good  yellow;  it  grows 
slowly  and  is  now  only  2Vfe  feet  high,  compactly 
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branched.  In  too  much  sun,  the  foliage  is 
always  an  unsightly  yellow,  but  since  I’ve 
moved  it  into  the  shade  of  some  deciduous 
trees  it  has  vastly  improved. 

Another  “gotta”  proved  to  be  Rhododendron 
anthopogon  (a  member  of  Series  Anthopo- 
gon),  a white  form  acquired,  Jim  thinks,  from 
the  Greigs  at  Royston  on  Vancouver  Island. 
Ken  Lauhon  jokingly  called  it  “Jim’s  white 
flavidum”  (which  would  be  a member  of  Series 
Lapponicum),  but  it  was  impossibleto  key  the 
plant  out  to  the  Lapponicum  Series!  In  1969 
this  form  won  the  Caperci  trophy  for  Best 
Dwarf  Alpine  Species  at  the  Early  Season 
Competition,  but  that  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
cherishing  this  little  grey-leaved  plant.  In  early 
spring  it  decks  itself  with  dainty  nosegays  of 
pure  white.  (In  1969  it  was  about  18  by  26 
inches;  in  13  years  it  has  become  only  26  by  50 
inches!)  ‘Maricee’,  a white  Rhododendron 
sargentianum  seedling,  is  another  favorite  in 
the  Anthopogon  Series.  A pink  sibling  is 
named  ‘Liz  Ann’.  It  is  every  bit  as  beautiful  and 
is  probably  just  as  difficult  to  propagate  and 
grow. 

Many  tiny  plants  of  the  Lapponicum  Series 
have  grown  into  nice  fat  mounds;  among  them 
are  Rhododendron  imped itum,  R.  microleu- 
cum,  R.  litangense,  R.  fastigiatum,  and  the 
hybrid  ‘Pink  Drift’.  Rhododendron  glomerula- 
tum  and  a wonderfully  blue-purple  R.  russatum 
are  larger-growing.  Else  Frye1,  for  whom  Jim 
did  some  work  at  one  time,  was  the  source  of 
many  of  these  plantsand  much  of  his  informa- 
tion, I presume. 

Rhododendron  cremastum  (more  correctly 
R.  campylogynum  var.  cremastum)  is  one  of 
Jim’s  favorites.  Pinkish-buff  bells  of  a seedling 
he  named  ‘Kim’  are  late-blooming  and  intrigu- 
ing. A sibling,  ‘Bobbet’,  has  buff-yellow  bells. 
They  are  both  delightful  shiny-leaved  little 
plants.  ‘Candi’  (R.  campylogynum  var.  cre- 
mastum x R.  racemosum)  is  a mass  of  shaded 
pink-  to  rose-red  flowers,  a marvelous  blend  of 
the  two  types  of  inflorescences  on  a well- 
formed  plant.  ‘Patricia’,  a R.  campylogynum 
seedling,  has  glaucuous  bells  the  color  of  a 
red  plum.  Rhododendron  campylogynum  var. 

’Seattle  gardener  par  excellence,  author  and  in- 
structor in  botany  for  continuing  education,  she  was 
married  to  the  botanist  Dr.  T.  C.  Frye  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 


myrtilloides,  another  Frye  plant  and  the  be- 
loved of  bonsai  artists,  is  just  as  beloved  by 
rhododendron  collectors.  Its  dusty  plum-co- 
lored flowers  stand  well  above  the  mound  of 
small  foliage. 

Some  favorites  in  the  Saluenense  Series  are 
Rhododendron  chamaeunum  and  the  glau- 
cous-leaved R.  calostrotum,  which  will  often 
bloom  twice  a year;  and  I also  enjoy  all  forms 
of  R.  keleticum  and  R.  radicans,  especially  the 
dwarf  form  of  the  latter.  It  has  practically  the 
same  size  flowers  as  the  others  but  has  tiny 
leaves  on  a cushion-like  plant,  reminiscent  of 
plants  growing  on  broken  rocky  scree. 

I once  had  a plant  of  Rhododendron  moupi- 
nense,  white-flowered  and  short-lived  one 
cold  winter.  Jim’s  plant  was  from  Mrs.  Frye 
and  he  called  it  ‘Red  Eye’.  Its  lovely  foliage  is 
hardy  even  if  the  flowers  are  frost-damaged  in 
February.  Buds  are  pink,  opening  to  white, 
with  rich  red  freckles  in  the  throat  and  a flush 
of  pink  on  the  margins  of  the  corolla  lobes. 
Placed  in  the  proper  microclimate,  this  gem 
brings  me  flowering  pleasure  every  year. 

Another  Greig  plant  Jim  and  Betty  particu- 
larly liked  was  Rhododendron  elaeagnoides 
(also  called  R.  lepidotum  var.  chloranthum).  It 
is  small,  yellow-flowered  and  deciduous 
(which  most  people  don’t  realize!).  From  its 
seed  Jim  grew  a white  and  a pink  form,  both 
very  desirable,  that  tend  to  grow  up,  not  out. 
Each  branchlet  is  so  covered  with  flowers  you 
can’t  see  anything  else.  I don’t  believe  the 
yellow  form  is  very  robust,  for  mine  succumbed 
after  a few  sickly  years. 

Blue  has  never  been  my  color  and  yet  blue- 
flowered  and  blue-leaved  rhododendrons  are 
very  appealing  to  me;  the  blue-green  leaves 
and  rosy  branchlets  of  R.  oreotrephes  are 
elegant  accompaniments  to  its  pink-lavender 
flowers,  and  the  unbelievably  blue  hair- 
fringed  leaves  of  R.  lepidostylum  which  make 
diamonds  of  the  dew  are  even  more  exciting  to 
see  then  its  shyly  hidden  greenish-yellow 
flowers. 

My  form  of  Rhododendron  aureum  (popu- 
larly called  ‘chrysanthum’)  came  to  Jim  from 
the  late  K.  Wada  of  Japan.  It  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile oneself  to  the  fact  that  this  plant  is  a 
member  of  the  Ponticum  Series.  Only  when  it 
grudgingly  raises  its  small  light-yellow,  can- 
delabroid  tresses  can  one  see  the  family  resem- 
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blance.  My  plants  are  extremely  slow-growing 
(in  clay!),  ground-hugging,  and  give  promise 
of  a good  crop  of  flowers— but  then  renege!  I 
don’t  remember  ever  having  more  than  one 
truss  at  a time  on  all  three  of  them.  Perhaps  I 
shall  douse  them  with  a low-nitrogen  fertilizer 
(0-10-10)  this  August. 

Jim’s  most  interesting  member  of  the  Nerii- 
florum  Series  is  Rhododendron  haemaleum 
(sanguineum  subspecies  haemaleum).  It  was 
a seedling  from  the  next-to-last  Rock  expedi- 
tion to  China,  and  was  given  to  Jim  by  a Port- 
land grower  for  whom  it  would  not  bloom. 
When  it  bloomed  for  Jim,  the  man  made  a 
special  trip  up  to  Seattle  to  see  it.  My  plant 
grows  very  slowly,  has  dark  green  medium- 
sized leaves  with  impressed  veins  on  the 
upper  surfaces  and  silvery-fawn  indumentum 
on  the  lower.  The  flowers,  in  dangly  trusses  of 
3 to  6,  look  as  if  they  were  made  of  shining 
blood-red  wax.  Its  early  blooming  often  coin- 
cides with  severe  frosts  which  ruin  the  flowers 
for  that  year,  but  the  foliage  remains  un- 
harmed. Jim  lost  his  original  plant  in  the  ’55 
freeze,  but  I was  able  to  give  him  cuttings  of 
mine. 

Then,  there  are  the  azaleas!  Gable’s  ‘Camp- 
fire’ and  ‘Stewartstonian’  came  from  someone 
in  Portland.  Both  are  beauties:  the  former  a 
glowing  ruby-red,  the  latter  a brilliant  ver- 
milion, with  leaves  that  turn  a red-bronze  for 
the  winter. 

‘Rokusan’  is  one  of  several  miniature  ever- 
green azaleas  from  Japan  with  small  shiny 
leaves  and  bright  salmon  flowers.  ‘Kinsai’  is,  I 
believe,  a form  of  Rhododendron  linearifolium 
(R.  macrosepalum  ‘Linearifolium’),  has  fuzzy, 
linear  leaves  and  mauve  linear-petalled 
flowers. 

The  big  mystery  was  ‘Mystery’.  What  was 
the  azalea  seedling  labelled  ‘Mystery’  that 
Helen  Culliton  entered  in  one  of  our  shows 
many  years  ago?  Brian  Mulligan  said  “obtu- 
sum”;  when  Dr.  Rokujo  saw  it  he  narrowed  it 
down  to  “kiusianum  in  the  Obtusum  sub- 
series”; he  also  said  that  he  had  never  seen  it 
bloom  like  that  in  Japan!  And  so,  from  the 
plant  given  them  by  Mrs.  Culliton  (which  she 
had  grown  from  seed  gathered  from  a plant  at 
the  Boeing’s  farm  near  Fall  City)  the  Capercis 
propagated  and  grew  many  plants  which  were, 
and  still  are,  highly  prized  for  bonsai.  They 


seem  to  be  at  home  almost  everywhere,  sun  or 
shade,  rockery  or  woods,  though  of  course, 
the  more  sun  the  more  flowers.  We  see  various 
colorforms  now:  white,  bright  pink,  brick-red, 
butthe  variation  of  soft  pinkto  lavender  colors 
in  the  old  seedlings  is  still  very  pleasing  in 
small  or  large  drifts. 

But  more  about  the  Capercis  themselves. 
Mrs.  Blogg  remembers  when  Betty  was  im- 
mobilized with  an  ailing  back.  Jane  sent  out  an 
SOS  and  a good  number  of  staunch  friends,  all 
knowledgable  gardeners,  descended  upon  the 
garden  to  do  Betty’s  share  of  the  weeding.  Jim 
was  overcome  with  emotion. 

Whenever  a local  gardening  group  spon- 
sored a plant  sale,  a crew  would  go  to  the 
Capercis’  to  pot  up  the  plants  that  Betty  and 
Jim  practically  donated.  And  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  it,  working  and  talking  faster  than 
anyone— why  Jim,  of  course! 

Jim  Caperci  could  be  most  tolerant.  When  I 
mentioned  a noted  “cutting-pincher”  in  scath- 
ing tones  he  remarked,  “Oh,  he’s  been  here 
several  times,  but  he  always  buys  something 
too!”  Is  Jim  getting  a little  more  business-like 
lately?  He  said  he’d  told  such  a pincher  that 
“One  is  OK,  but  it’ll  be  $10  apiece  for  each 
additional!”  It  must  have  taken  great  fortitude 
to  say  that,  for  a more  generous  man  I’ve  never 
known— generous  with  his  time,  information 
and  plants.  Small  wonder  that  he  received 
both  the  Seattle  Rhododendron  Society’s 
Bronze  Medal  and  the  American  Rhododen- 
dron Society’s  Gold  Medal. 

To  every  visitor  to  the  Caperci  garden  who 
was  nota  memberof  the  Seattle  Rhododendron 
Society,  Jim  would  give  a pep  talk  and  a 
membership  blank. 

Now  that  the  Capercis  have  retired,  Jim 
sorely  misses  seeing  his  friends.  “But  don’t 
think  he’s  just  sitting  there  doing  nothing,” 
chuckled  Ernie  Dzurick,  a long  time  rhododen- 
dron enthusiast.  Jim  has  put  in  two  large  beds 
of  young  favorites,  and  has  a small  greenhouse 
behind  their  attractive  mobile  home  east  of 
Kent.  It’s  bound  to  be  bursting  with  cuttings 
and  seedlings  in  the  near  future. 

I believe  that  Caperci’s  “gems”  will  live  for 
many  years,  bringing  beauty  and  pleasure  to 
their  growers,  but  what’s  to  replace  a visit  to 
unforgettable  Betty  and  Jim  Caperci  and  their 
Rainier  Mountain  Alpine  Gardens?  Nothing! 
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The  Name  Game 


JOSEPH  A.  WITT 


So  you  think  you  have  trouble  keeping  up 
with  botanical  namechanges!  Most  gardeners 
could  care  less  about  the  machinations  of 
taxonomic  botanists  who  insist  upon  chang- 
ing well-accepted  plant  names forsomeappar- 
ently  esoteric  reason  that  makes  little  or  no 
sense  to  the  uninitiated.  They  just  keep  on 
calling  their  plants  by  common  names  re- 
gardless of  the  higher  level  of  nomenclature 
swirling  above  them. 

Other  gardeners,  perhaps  because  of  an 
innate  concern  for  accuracy  in  names,  per- 
haps because  they  have  been  brainwashed  by 
Arboretum  personnel  into  using  scientific 
names,  make  some  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
such  changes. 

It  is  the  latter  group,  those  who  now  use 
Pseudotsuga  menziesii  instead  of  P.  taxi  folia 
for  Douglas  fir,  or  Oemleria  for  Osmaronia , 
that  suffer  horticultural  shock  when  they  dis- 
cover that  some  familiar  plant’s  name  has 
been  changed  again— especially  so  when  they 
have  been  struggling  for  months  or  years  to 
learn  a new  name  and  then  find  that  it  has  been 
changed  again. 

The  Arboretum  staff  is  not  exempt  from  this 
syndrome  and  although  we  do  understand  the 
reasons  for  such  nomenclatural  juggling  there 
are  times  when  we  wish  it  wouldn’t  happen  so 
frequently.  The  straw  which  brought  on  this 
discussion  arrived  in  the  morning  mail  in  the 
form  of  a letter  telling  us  that  our  Cupressus 
chengiana  must  now  be  called  C.  gigantea. 
This  makes  the  fourth  name  adjustment  for 
this  tree— about  three  too  many  in  my  opinion! 

There  is  growing  near  the  Broadmoor  fence 
north  of  the  nursery  a shapely  columnar  cy- 
press now  about  16  feet  tall,  the  subject  of  all 
this  confusion.  It  started  life  as  a seed  col- 
lected by  the  botanical  exploring  team  of 
Frank  Ludlow  and  George  Sherriff  in  the 
Tsang-po  Valley  of  southeastern  Tibet  in  1947. 
This  seed  (in  the  company  of  a number  of  its 
sister  seeds)  arrived  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  and  was  then  sent  on  to  the  Arbor- 


etum in  March  1948  bearing  the  name  Cupres- 
sus sp.,  L.  & S.  13345. 

Afterthe  seeds  had  germinated  in  our  green- 
house, someone  thought  it  might  be  a juniper, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  move  the  little 
tree  into  the  nursery  it  went  under  the  name 
?Juniperus  sp.  Name  change  1. 

The  tree  and  its  siblings  grew  apace  and 
were  duly  planted  under  that  name  in  the 
Pinetum  several  years  later.  Since  this  was  a 
rare  and  unusual  plant,  cuttings  were  taken 
from  it.  The  original  plant  was  killed  by  the 
1955  freeze,  and  in  1964  one  of  these  cuttings 
was  planted  by  the  Broadmoor  fence  still 
labeled  ?Juniperus  sp.  However,  in  1973  B.O. 
Mulligan  obtained  information  from  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History)  that  the 
plant  was  actually  Cupressus  fallax,  named  by 
Professor  Franco,  a Portuguese  botanist,  in 
1969.  Name  change  2. 

The  plant  was  so  labeled  and  we  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not  correct  until 
Mr.  John  Silba,  a student  of  cypresses,  visited 
the  Arboretum,  became  interested  in  the  speci- 
men, and  did  further  research  on  its  name  and 
distribution.  Mr.  Silba  discovered  that  a 
Chinese  botanist,  S.Y.  Hu,  had  previously 
named  this  plant  C.  chengiana  in  1964.  Under 
the  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature  the  ear- 
liest legitimate  publication  of  a plant’s  name 
must  be  used.  We  then  changed  our  tree’s 
name  to  C.  chengiana.  Name  change  3. 

All  seemed  settled  until  the  letter  referred  to 
above  came  across  my  desk.  Mr.  Silba,  not  one 
to  leave  any  nomenclatural  stones  unturned, 
found  that  the  specimen  Cupressus  L.  & S. 
13345 camefrom  thesamearea,  theTsang-po 
Valley  of  southeastern  Tibet,  as  did  another 
species  of  Cupressus  named  in  1975  by 
Cheng  & Fu  in  a Chinese  botanical  journal. 
This  new  species,  Cupressus  gigantea,  seems 
well  separated  geographically  from  C.  chen- 
giana. It  is  Silba’s  opinion  that  our  tree  cannot 
be  C.  chengiana  since  that  species  is  Chinese 
and  does  not  occur  as  far  west  as  the  Tsang- 
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po  Valley.  Name  change  4! 

Fortunately  all  this  nomenclatural  fol-de-rol 
has  had  no  effect  on  the  handsome  little  tree;  it 
and  its  siblings  are  growing  well  with  no 
apparent  concern  about  what  we  are  calling 
them — a rose  is  a rose  is  a rose.  The  concern  is 


Book  Reviews 

GARDENING  WITH  NATIVE  PLANTS  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  AN  ILLUSTRATED 
GUIDE,  by  Arthur  R.  Kruckeberg.  University  of 
Washington  Press,  Seattle,  1982.  252  pages,  233 
black  and  white  photographs  and  line  drawings, 
2 maps,  32  color  plates.  Price:  approximately 
$25.00. 

At  last  we  have  a definitive  work  for  those  Pacific 
Northwestern  gardeners  who  wish  to  grow  the 
wealth  of  our  wonderful  native  plants  in  their  gar- 
dens. There  have  been  some  earlier  publications 
which  dealt  with  segments  of  the  total  plant  popu- 
lation such  as  Joy  Spurr’s  Wild  Shrubs:  Finding  and 
Growing  them  in  your  Garden  and  several  books 
which  include  natives  among  other  species.  How- 
ever, none  have  looked  at  the  entire  range  of  our 
wildlings  from  ferns  to  forest  giants  as  garden  plants 
until  the  advent  of  this  fine  book. 

What  does  a gardener  who  wants  to  begin  growing 
natives  need  to  know?  Starting  with  Chapter  1,  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  eight  “gardening  zones”  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  with  a brief  discussion  of  each 
zone’s  potential.  These  zones  range  from  the  Puget 
Trough  south  to  the  Klamath  Mountains  and  east  to 
the  Okanogan  Highlands,  the  Cascades  and  the 
Blue  Mountains.  Each  zone  has  its  own  gardening 
peculiarities  due  to  climate  and  soils.  Likewise,  the 
area  is  divided  into  four  major  regions,  each  in  turn 
subdivided  into  zones  where  one  may  find  native 
plants  growing.  Dr.  Kruckeberg  has  suggested  that 
skill  in  use  of  natives  depends  a great  deal  upon 
using  the  right  plant  in  the  right  place.  In  order  to 
grow  native  plants  with  an  assurance  of  success,  the 
gardener  must  know  the  zone  in  which  he/she  is 
gardening,  as  well  as  which  region  and  zone  the 
desired  plant  comes  from. 

Garden  attributes  and  uses  of  natives  is  a second 
area  which  those  wishing  to  grow  natives  must  keep 
in  mind.  Much  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  that  end. 

Northwest  natives  are  not  always  readily  available 
from  nurseries,  and  some  at  least,  should  never  be 
collected  as  whole  plants  because  of  their  rare  or 
endangered  status.  Those  wishing  to  try  these  in 
theirgarden  should  know  howto  propagatethem  by 
seed,  or  by  cuttings  or  other  vegetative  means. 
Excellent  suggestions  for  propagation  are  included, 
as  well  as  warnings  about  what  species  should 
never  be  collected. 

With  this  background,  the  aspiring  native  plant 
gardener  may  then  go  to  Chapters  2,  3 and  4 which 
deal  specifically  with  Northwestern  natives.  Chapter 
2,  which  discusses  native  ornamental  trees,  is  divi- 
ded into  conifers,  broad-leaved  evergreens  and 
broad-leaved  deciduous  trees.  Chapter  3,  dealing 


on  our  part— those  of  us  who  try  to  keep  our 
labels  correct  and  current.  I wish  I were 
certain  that  we  were  through  with  this  little 
problem,  but  in  light  of  past  experience  I 
suspect  we  may  expect  name  change  5 some 
time  in  the  future. 


with  native  ornamental  shrubs,  again  is  divided  into 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  ground  covers,  and  decid- 
uous shrubs,  while  Chapter  4 covers  the  native 
ornamental  herbaceous  perennials  including  sec- 
tions on  ferns,  ground  orchids,  lilies,  irises  and  their 
kin,  tall  herbs,  medium-sized  herbs,  and  small  herbs. 
Important  plants  receive  quite  full  treatment:  a 
description  of  the  plant,  its  native  habitat,  any 
important  cultivars,  and  garden  uses  which  include 
discussion  of  those  zones  in  which  the  plant  grows 
best,  site  requirements,  and  notes  on  propagation. 
This  latter  section  may  suggest  which  plants  can  be 
safely  transplanted  from  the  wild,  which  should  be 
tried  with  caution  and  which  should  not  be  attempt- 
ed. Other  native  plants  receive  somewhat  less  com- 
plete treatments,  yet  there  is  always  enough  infor- 
mation to  be  highly  useful.  For  instance,  the  genus 
of  locoweeds,  Astragalus,  has  many  representatives 
in  our  dryland  flora  which  are  handsome,  but 
taxonomically  confusing.  Dr.  Kruckeberg  suggests 
a few  species  to  try,  where  they  should  be  grown 
and  how  they  can  be  propagated,  but  doesn’t  go  into 
further  detail  since  more  information  would  be  of 
little  help. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  consists  of  three 
appendices,  a glossary,  the  derivations  and  meanings 
of  generic  and  specific  names,  and  a bibliography. 
The  appendices  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  gar- 
dener of  native  plants,  since  a great  deal  of  vital 
information  is  presented  succinctly.  Appendix  A 
deals  with  collecting  in  the  wild  and  includes  not 
only  warnings  about  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
whole  plants  but  also  a brief  resume  of  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  this  practice.  Appendix  B is 
a fine  list  of  where  to  grow  wildlings  and  in  what  type 
of  site  they  are  best  used.  Dr.  Kruckeberg  suggests 
plants  for  sunny  and  shady  locations,  for  seaside 
gardens,  land  reclamations,  wet  places  and  rock 
gardens.  The  final  Appendix  C contains  sources  of 
information  on  natives  and  sources  of  seeds  and 
plants. 

Illustrations  abound;  most  are  black  and  white 
photos  or  line  drawings  which  accompany  the  text. 
The  illustrations,  in  most  part,  are  well  done,  espe- 
cially the  drawings.  A small  section  of  colored 
photographs  includes  a good  selection  of  shrubs 
and  perennials. 

Full  of  sound  and  basic  information,  this  book  is 
not,  however,  a dry  factual  encyclopedia.  It  is  an 
outright  pleasure  to  read  since  Dr.  Kruckeberg  has  a 
talent  for  turning  a fine  phrase.  Some  examples  are 
in  order.  Twinflower  (T/'nnaea  borealis)  is  described 
as  “This  utterly  charming  woodland  creeper  is  best 
known  for  its  dainty  paired  blossoms  hovering  over 
a carpet  of  tiny  evergreen  leaves  in  the  spring.”  Of 
coltsfoot  (Petasites  species)  he  writes:  “for  sheer 
rampant  growth,  these  are  ‘bracken  ferns’  of  the 
sunflower  family.  But  wilder  wet  places  in  suburbia 
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do  need  lush  and  bold  plant  cover,  so  why  not  the 
elephantine  footprints  of  coltsfoot.”  Finally,  this 
suggestion  about  cultivating  madrona  (Arbutus 
menziesii)  is  both  colorful  and  full  of  good  sense: 
‘‘Thedaring gardenerwith  littlespaceshould  chance 
a smallish  specimen  in  a starved  Sunny  corner 
where  itwill  notmaketoo  rampant  a growth.  Indeed, 
the  madrona  thrives  on  neglect.” 

Well  and  interestingly  written,  full  of  sound  advice 
gained  from  personal  experience  in  gardening  with 
the  plants  he  writes  about,  Dr.  Kruckeberg’s  Garden- 
ing with  Native  Plants  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those 
interested  in  Pacific  Northwest  native  plants  whether 
they  be  gardeners  or  not.  For  gardeners  who  wish  to 
learn  more  about  our  natives,  this  book  is  a must  for 
the  library.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  source  of  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  now  and  will  be  the  standard 
work  for  many  years  to  come. 

J.A.  WITT 


THE  ENGLISH  GARDEN,  by  Laurence  Fleming  and 
Alan  Gore.  Michael  Joseph,  London  1979.  256 
pages,  217  black  and  white  illustrations,  138 
color  plates.  Price:  $25.95. 

This  beautiful  book  was  inspired  by  the  British 
television  series  of  the  same  name.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  early  floral  prints,  line  drawings  and 
photographs  (both  in  color  and  in  black  and  white). 
The  painstaking  research  that  went  into  the  series 
and  the  book  is  evidenced  by  the  treasure-trove  of 
fascinating  bits  of  historical  and  horticultural  infor- 
mation delivered  at  a rapid  pace.  Graphic  devices  of 
spacing,  borders,  type  variation  in  size  and  face,  all 
are  well  used  to  maintain  the  pace.  Throughout  the 
book,  quotations  and  excerpts  from  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  books  are  set  apart  in  readily  discernible 
boxes,  catching  your  eye  as  you  scan  the  pages. 

England,  we  learn,  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
about  6000  years.  Its  “native  foodstuffs  all  very 
nearly  approach  the  inedible;”  the  first  grain  was 
brought  in  from  Asia.  “.  . . Our  ancestors  had  to 
make  it  grow.  Succeeding,  they  looked  for  other 
foreign  crops.”  This  book  traces  the  subsequent 
development  of  agriculture  and  ornamental  horticul- 
ture from  4000  B.C.  to  1979  A.D. 

There  is  description  of  the  use — and  sometimes 
misuse — of  such  garden  appurtenances  as  the  grot- 
to, the  maze,  the  knot  garden,  the  labyrinth,  the 
many  types  of  wall,  the  statuary,  the  paths  leading 
somewhere  (and  the  paths  leading  nowhere),  the 
ha-ha,  the  parterre  and  the  mount,  each  of  which 
has  played  a part  in  the  evolution  of  the  English 
garden. 

The  history  of  gardening  literature  starts  with  an 
herbal  written  in  Anglo-Saxon  early  in  the  tenth 
century  and  progresses  to  the  first  “gardening 
book”,  The  Feate  of  Gardening  by  Mayster  John 
Garden,  written  in  verse  about  1440.  These  have 
been  followed  by  many  such  volumes  written  since. 
In  Of  Gardens,  1625,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  decries  the 
use  of  knot  gardens:  “As  for  the  making  of  knots  or 
figures  with  divers  coloured  earths,  they  be  but  toys; 
you  may  see  as  good  sights  many  times  in  tarts. . . I 
for  my  part  do  not  like  images  cut  in  juniper  or  other 
garden  stuff;  they  be  for  children.”  On  the  other 
hand,  his  plan  for  a heath  or  desert,  six  hectares  in 
extent;  “.  . . I also  like  little  heaps,  in  the  nature  of 


molehills  (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths)  to  be  set  some 
with  wild  thyme.  . . some  with  violets,  some  with 
strawberries,  some  with  cowslips.  ..’’andonandon 
to  effect  a wild  array  of  color.  The  Reverend  William 
Gilpin  in  1772,  speaking  of  the  original  canal  and 
moon  ponds  of  Studley  Royal  in  Yorkshire,  “On  the 
whole,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  nature  has  done 
more  to  embellish  Studley;  or  art  to  deform  it.” 

Historic  characters  who  laid  the  foundations  for 
modern  landscaping  are  identified,  theiraccomplish- 
ments  acknowledged.  Thefirstof  the  major  nurseries 
was  built  by  George  London  on  or  near  the  site 
where  the  South  Kensington  Museums  stand  today. 
With  Henry  Wise,  he  worked  in  such  gardens  as 
those  at  Chatsworth,  Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor. 
Later,  while  Wise  tended  the  nursery,  London  “rode 
about  the  countryside  from  one  great  house  to 
another,  advising  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  the 
spot.” 

Thereare  instructions  on  howto  plan  a restoration 
and  on  how  to  build  a ruin.  Of  the  latter  “It  is  a 
difficult  matter,  at  the  sight  of  such  monstrous 
absurdities,  to  keep  resentment  within  bounds.  . . A 
legal  right  the  proprietor  unquestionably  has  to 
deform  his  ruin,  as  he  pleases.  But  tho  he  fears  no 
indictment  in  the  King’s  bench,  he  must  expect  a 
very  severe  prosecution  in  the  court  of  taste.” 

Lancelot  Brown  is  credited  with  creating  lakes  in 
the  landscape.  For  his  habit  of  saying,  upon  viewing 
a garden,  “There  are  great  capabilities  here,”  he 
became  known  as  “Capability”  Brown.  It  was  said 
that  his  landscapes  were  best  seen  on  horseback. 
Said  Horace  Walpole,  “So  closely  did  he  copy 
Nature  that  his  works  will  be  mistaken  for  it.” 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  the  Horticultural  Society 
(which  became  Royal  in  1861)  was  founded  and 
began  its  many  generations  of  influence  upon  the 
ornamental  landscape  of  England.  Glasshouses  of 
many  sizes,  shapes,  and  forms  began  to  be  used  for 
the  care  of  numerous  tropical  plants  received  from 
far  areas  of  the  earth.  John  Claudius  Loudon  is 
considered  “the  Father  of  the  English  Garden”  (as 
defined  today).  His  avowed  purpose  was  “to  raise 
the  intellect  and  character  of  those  engaged  in  this 
art”  through  dissemination  of  new  and  important 
information  about  horticulture.  The  invention  of  the 
mechanical  lawn  mower  (1830)  is  credited  with 
affording  “country  gentlemen  an  amusing,  healthy, 
and  useful  exercise— the  way  wasclearforgardening 
to  emerge  as  the  passionate  amateur  activity  it 
remains  to  this  day.” 

The  very  interesting  appendices  list  the  gardens, 
gardeners,  and  authors  mentioned;  places  improved 
by  various  landscape  gardeners;  the  origin  and 
approximate  date  of  introduction  of  some  plants  in 
common  cultivation  today. 

This  is  a delightful  book;  one  that  would  be 
pleasant  to  savor  over  and  over  again;  to  turn  to  in 
planning  a trip  to  the  gardens  of  England.  The 
postscript,  acknowledging  the  contributions  of  the 
gardening  ancestors,  concludes  with  a quote  from 
John  James,  who  died  in  1746,  “It  costs  no  more  to 
execute  a good  design,  than  an  ill  one.” 

For  the  landscape  gardener  and  the  English 
history  buff,  The  English  Garden  offers  ready  reference. 
For  the  rest  of  us,  it  could  well  find  a spot  on  the 
coffee  table  or  at  the  bedside. 

N.  BALLARD 
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Classes  of  Interest 


Urban  Horticulture  — 
Arboretum 

Most  of  these  classes  begin  the  first  week  of 

October.  To  register  and  for  further  information,  call 

(206)  545-1373. 

DRAWING  FROM  NATURE,  with  Kathy  Barker  and 
Laura  Dassow,  four  morning  sessions. 

NATIVE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  with  Gillian  Lewis, 
five  morning  sessions  in  the  Arboretum. 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  FOR  BEGINNERS,  with 
Daphne  Lewis,  five  afternoon  sessions. 

FALL  COLOR  IN  THE  NORTHERN  CASCADES, 
with  Jan  Pi rzio-Bi rol i , a long  day  hike. 

GARDENING  UNDER  LIGHTS,  with  John  Fullner, 
three  evening  sessions. 

TERRACE  CONTAINERS  FOR  PERMANENT  DIS- 
PLAY, with  Margaret  Luckell,  two  morning 
sessions. 

FALL  PRUNING  OF  ORNAMENTALS,  with  Chico 
Narro,  two  morning  sessions  including  outdoor 
demonstration. 

GOOD  WINE  IN  SEATTLE,  with  E.B.  Foote,  an 
evening  field  trip  to  a young  winery. 

HOLIDAY  GREENERY  WORKSHOP,  with  Sharon 
Thompson  Buck,  one  morning  or  afternoon 
session  in  December. 

WOOD  AND  LUMBER  DRYING,  with  W.  Ramsay 
Smith,  a one-day  class. 


University  of  Washington 
Continuing  Education 

Many  of  these  courses  also  begin  early  in 

October.  To  register  and  for  further  information  call 

(206)  543-2590. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  SAN  JUANS,  with 
Eugene  Kozloff,  a weekender. 

MUSHROOMS  ON  SAN  JUAN  ISLAND,  with  Susan 
Libonati-Barnes,  a weekender. 

AQUATIC  BIRDS  OF  WESTERN  WASHINGTON, 
with  David  Manuwal,  a weekender. 

CREATIVITY  AND  THE  JOURNAL,  a weekend  writ- 
ing workshop  with  Barbara  Hull  and  Mynka 
Lewis. 

IDENTIFYING  MUSHROOMS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST,  with  Daniel  Stuntz  and  Joseph 
Ammirati,  nine  evenings  plus  field  trips. 

OUR  RESTLESS  EARTH,  with  Stanley  Chernicoff, 
examines  geology  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
eight  evening  sessions. 

ART  IN  SEATTLE’S  PUBLIC  SPACES,  with  Sue 
Ann  Kendall,  four  evening  sessions  and  an  all- 
day tour. 

ALL  ABOUT  VOLCANOES  with  Anthony  J.  Irving. 

ALPINE  PLANT  ECOLOGY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST, with  Ola  M.  Edwards,  ten  evening  ses- 
sions and  a field  trip. 


GOSSLER  FARMS  NURSER  Y 

SPEC  I A UZINO  IN  MA  GNOUAS  AND  COMPANION  PLANTS 


1200  WEAVER  ROAD 
SPRINGFIELD , OREGON  97477 


Including  Stewartia,  Styrax,  Acer,  Davidia,  et  cetera 
Many  new  and  unusual  plants 
Visitors  welcome  by  appointment 
CATALOG  50*  PHONE  (503)  746-3922 


Tree  Sculpture  • Tree  Removals  • Artistic  Pruning 

A-l  TREE  SURGERY 

Specialists  in  Care  & Preservation  of  Trees 


GEORGE  HARRISON 

CONSULTING  ARBORIST  AND 
GARDEN  CLUB  SPEAKER 

19445  Normandy  Pk.  Dr.  S.W. 
Seattle,  Washington  98166 


Tacoma  (206)  927-7112  Seattle  (206)  838-2535 
Home  (206)  878-7192 


NATURAL  HISTORY 
TOURS 

California— Baja— West 
Coast  Mexico 

Spring  1983 

BRAD’S  TOURS 

401  East  Mercer  #31  AF 
Seattle,  WA  98102 


MsK 


NURSERY 


Mareen  S.  Kruckeberg 


Rare  and 
Native  Plants, 
Exotic  and 
Native  Ferns 


Arboretum  Units,  Garden  Clubs  and  small  groups 
are  welcome  to  tour  the  Garden  and  Nursery. 

By  appointment:  (206)  546-1281 

20066-15th  N.  W.  Seattle  98177 


cA  Visit 
to^Molhak^ 


is  a 

^Beautiful 

Experience! 


13625  NE  175th,  Woodmville 
Open  7 days  a week,  9 30  am  to  6 pm 
Bank  cards  accepted 

Phone  483-5000  _ - 

(from  Bellevue  454-1951) 


Molbakt 


IGREENHOUSE  0 NURSERY  m 


i 


Beautiful"  selections 
of  unusual  as  well  as 
popular  plant  materials 


i 


WELLS  1 MEDINA 
Nursery 

8300  N.E.  24th  St.,  Bellevue 
454-1853 
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A honeybee  probes  the  summer  sage  (Salvia)  in  a search  for 
nectar.  Photo:  Tom  Boyden 


VISIT 

YOUR 

ARBORETUM 

IN 

LATE 

SUMMER 


See  the  magnolias  and  FrankUnia 
that  bloom  in  this  season. 

Or  linger  on  the  lawns  in  the  late-summer  sun, 
while  the  bees  gather  pollen  and  nectar. 

This  is  a time  to  bask. 


Join  the  Explorers’  Walks  meeting  at  10  AM,  September  22,  October  12  and  27,  and  November  9 
and  24,  in  the  Arboretum  Administration  Building  Parking  Lot.  PLEASE  WEAR  ADEQUATE 
FOOTGEAR. 


